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Subject No. 5—BEANS. 


A DISSERTATION ON BEANS. 

T is the fashion nowadays to decry this 
staple food of our grandmothers. Beans 
are said to be coarse, indigestible, only | 
suitable for the laboring classes. It is | 
even whispered at times that they are 
vulgar, and when Madam Grundy issues 
this edict, who so bold as to defy and 
persist? Let us be deceitful, let us be 
vain, nay even, let us be dishonest, but 
vulgar !—shades of our ancestors—never ! 
Therefore I propose to put in a plea for 
this same despised bean—to maintain, 
and endeavor to prove, that they are more 
sinned against than sinning, that properly 

cooked aii served, they form a most nutritious, appetizing, | 


healthful and economical food, not only for stout men and | 
boys but for delicate women and children as well. Not one | 
time in a hundred are they properly cooked, especially when 
left to servants. They contain 24 per cent of nitrogenous | 
matter in the form of legumine, or vegetable caseine, and are 
therefore more highly nutritious than almost any other food. 
Were it not for the fact that, as usually cooked, they are | 
rather more difficult of digestion than many other foods, | 
there would be no question as to their super-eminence as a | 
diet. One pound of beans contains nearly six ounces of heat- 
producing properties and half an ounce of flesh-forming 
food, which is more than twice as much of the flesh-food, and | 
nearly as much of the heat-food as wheat contains. Mingled 
with a little fat, in the shape of good salt beef or pork, or 
fresh sweet butter, to increase their heat-giving properties, 
they form a nearly perfect food, especially during the cold 
winter months. 

Baked Beans. 

To cook beans to perfection, an old-fashioned brick oven, which 
gives a steady, even, but gradually diminishing heat for many hours, 
is necessary, and next to this comes the lumberman’s primitive 
oven in the ground, built and managed on the same principle. But 
the modern housewife must fain content herself with the common- | 
place cooking-stove, and to these brave women, for whom this | 
paper is primarily written, I would say, be of good cheer, attend 
carefully to the preliminaries, keep the fire slow and even, and you | 
can and will work wonders. The day before the beans are wanted, | 
pick them over carefully and put them to soak in tepid water. Do 
not permit yourself to be beguiled by the careless and specious do- 


mestic, who will insist that they will be exactly as good without 
this preliminary soak. They will wot. I repeat it emphatically, 
for the benefit of all timid young housewives trembling in the pres- 
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even heat for eight or ten hours. 
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ence oft their kitchen autocrat. Next morning pour off this water, 
put the beans in a shallow iron kettle on the stove, pour over just 
enough more tepid water to cover them well, add a little salt, let 
them heat very slowly, and gently simmer till they are tender, but 
not in the least broken. Nothing is more disgusting to a fastidious 
palate than a slovenly mess of broken beans, swimming in greasy 
liquor. And it is at this stage of the game that their whole future, 
so to speak, is determined. Rapid, long-continued boiling is fatal 
to them. If they are to be cooked with pork, take for a pint of 
beans (measured before soaking) a small quarter of a pound of 
sweet pig-pork, with streaks of lean running through it, score the 
rind longitudinally, scald with boiling water, and put on to simmer 
with the beans. When the beans are just tender, take them up 


| into a colander, rinse them thoroughly, and put them into a deep 


earthen crock. This repeated rinsing and change of waters en- 
tirely removes the strorg taste so many object to. To one table- 
spoonful of molasses, add a good pinch of mustard and a cupful of 
warm water. Mix thoroughly and pour over the beans, in whose 


| depths the pork has previously been buried with the scored rind 


just emerging at the top so that it may become crisp and brown. 
Cover the pot and set it in the oven, where it should havea steady, 
It will do no harm to leave them 
in the oven all night, and indeed, when they are to be served for 
breakfast or lunch, this is rather the better way. If dyspeptics are 
to be considered, or delicate children, omit the pork entirely, and 


| in its stead mix thoroughly with the molasses, mustard and warm 


water, a quarter pound of good sweet butter. Prepared in this 
way, if well soaked and parboiled and thoroughly baked, they will 
not disagree with the most delicate stomach. Serve them hot for 


| lunch, on a dainty platter of old blue china, garnish with sprigs of 


parsley, accompany with a generous loaf of good old-fashioned 
brown bread, and, I venture to say, you will have a combination 
that would tempt an epicure. 
Bean Porridge. 

But if you really and truly wish to experience a novel sensation 


| of delight, to enjoy the distinction of introducing to your world a 


truly incomparable dish, then some day combine with your cook, 
and set before your unsuspecting family a dona fide bean-porridge. 
Call it a puree de haricots et de homin2, if you will, or whatever else 
you like, but bean-porridge it must be, pure and simple, and, un- 


| less I am much mistaken, after having once tasted its delights, 


your husband and growing boys will call for it again and again. 
This, too, is cheap, delicious, and warranted not to injure the most 
delicate internal fabric! And this is how we make it: In the 


| beginning, wash five pounds of corned beef, put it in a kettle of 


cold water, let it heat slowly and simmer gently all day. At 
night remove the pot from the stove, so that the fat may harden 
at the top and be removed. Whether you remove the beef at night 
or wait till morning is optional, since the beet’s mission to the por- 
ridge is ended with the day’s boiling. If, however, you leave it in 
over night, and then press it carefully, it has rather a better flavor 
and makes a delicious cold relish for breakfast or lunch, all which 


| you have in addition to your porridge,—another item to score in 


favor of its economy. Also pick over and put to soak one and 
one-half cupfuls of beans. Next morning remove the cake of 
fat from the liquor in the pot, add to it the beans, well rinsed, 
and two cupfuls of yellow hominy from which the hulls have been 
washed. Set all on the back of the stove and let it barely simmer 
for hours and hours, watching it carefully and stirring often, so 
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that it will not burn. If it boils hard it will not be fit to eat. It is 
better to keep it just below the boiling point, without the slightest 
ebullition if possible. The great reason why this cheap and de- 
licious dish is impracticable for the masses, and often indigestible 
to all, is because ignorant housekeepers and servants will persist 
in violently boiling it. To the average mind the truth that all food 
is far more perfectly cooked at a temperature just below instead 
of at the boiling point, seems absolutely incomprehensible. In the 
millenium, let us hope that all cooks will previously take a thorough 
course in chemistry, and then cast off their obstinacy along with 
their ignorance. A little bi-carbonate of potash added to the por- 
ridge will make it more digestible, but is not absolutely necessary. 
After it has cooked five or six hours you may, if you cannot possi- 
bly wait for your new sensation, try a little for lunch the very same 
day. But bearing in mind the old rhyme, 
“ Bean-porridge hot, bean-porridge cold, 
Bean-porridge best when nine days old.” 

I should advise you to possess your soul in patience, let it cook all 
this day, and not until the next, enjoy it in all its glory. But when- 
ever you take it, it should, before serving, to meet our modern views, 
be rubbed through a colander. It will forma very rich, thick purée. 
Our ancestors, however, you may be very sure, scorned any such 
concession to the limitations of their digestive apparatus. Try 
mty bean-porridge, housewives, I beg of you, and see if you do not, 
to a woman, confirm my statement that it gives the “maximum of 
supply for the minimum of expenditure,” both of money and labor. 
And since this is all our GooD HOUSEKEEPING requires, shall we 
perforce demand more? 

The economical woman who means to provide beans in 
some form once a week, at least, during the winter, will find 
it better to buy them by the bushel. They will keep indefi- 
nitely, and the price per bushel is much less proportionately 
than the price per quart. For instance, in northern New 
England the price per quart is now ten cents, while per bushel 
it is only $2.50, a saving certainly worth making. Though 
the small white pea-bean is the one most often found on our 
tables at the present day, the large dark cranberry bean has 
really a far richer and finer flavor, and ought to be cheaper, 
since it is more easily cultivated and prepared for market. 
In the cities, however, it is now difficult to get them at any 
price. The old-fashioned “yellow-eyes” are the nearest to 
them to be found and they command a dollar a peck. ‘The 
black beans are usually about fifteen cents a quart, or four 
dollars a bushel, but one uses them in comparatively so 
small quantities that it is hardly worth while to buy them 
by the bushel. 

Black Bean Soup. 

Though a very palatable soup may be made of the ordinary 
beans, the famous black-bean soup is, as every one knows, the 
bean-soup far excellence. 1 know of no rule better than Mrs. 
Lincoln’s, but since you may not all have access to her book I will 
give it substantially here. Soak over night one pint of black 
beans. In the morning put them on to boil in two quarts of cold 
water. Simmer about five hours, adding more cold water as it 
boils away,—about half a cupful every half hour,—so that there will 
still be two quarts when it is done. Rub through a strainer, put 
on to boil again, and add two teaspoonfuls of salt, one salt-spoonful 
each of pepper and mustard and a pinch of cayenne. As soon as 
it boils thicken with one tablespoonful of flour and one tablespoon- 
ful of butter which have been cooked together. Add more season- 
ing if necessary. Slice a lemon and two hard-boiled eggs into the 
tureen, and pour the soup over them. Behold a dish fit fora king! 
Some think an onion, chopped and fried in butter, and then boiled 
with the beans improves the flavor, and some like a little tomato 
added also, but to my mind it is better without either. 

Turning now from dry beans, whose capabilities are practi- 
cally exhausted in beans baked, bean-porridge, and bean- 
soup, let us consider the fresh green beans, just as they come 
from the garden. 

**String Beans,” 
So-called, are beans in embryo; in point of fact, small, delicate 


bean pods. To prepare them for the table cut (with a sharp knife) 
off the strong fiber at the back of each pod, then cut the pods in 
inch pieces, and boil in salted -water until tender usually from 
twenty to forty minutes, according to their age and previous con- 
dition. Drain them carefully, put ina hot dish, add a piece of but- 
ter and half a cupful of hot cream and serve. When these string 
beans have grown to man’s estate, shell them, boil from forty min- 
utes to an hour in salted water, drain carefully, and serve in a hot 
dish with butter or cream. Lima beans are the best bean to cook 
in this way. But the climax of fresh bean cooking is reached in 
Succotash, 

Another dish of our grandmother’s, which corresponds in summer 
to the bean-porridge of winter, and like that was considered suf- 
ficient for an entire meal in the olden times. It is made from 
shelled beans (either cranberry, butter, or Lima) and sweet corn 
cut from the cob, in the proportion of one-third beans to two-thirds 
corn. The beans and corn-cobs are put on to boil first in salted 
water. Let them boil about an hour and skim well. A small piece 
of salt pork can be boiled with the beans or omitted according to 
individual preference. Twenty minutes before dinner take out the 
cobs and add the corn, and let all boil together till done. Then 
pour off most of the water, add milk enough to cover well, let it 
boil up once, thicken with one teaspoonful of flour wet in cold milk. 
Add butter, salt and pepper'to taste. Serve hot in a tureen for an 
entire simple dinner, or add less milk, omit the thickening and 
serve merely as an adjunct to the rest of the meal. Succotash can 
be made in winter from canned corn and beans, or even from the 
dried sweet corn and dry beans, but it is not nearly so good as 
when made fresh. 

In Holland and Germany the green bean pods are exten- 
sively preserved in salt for winter use. They are cut in 
pieces, put down in barrels, salted, and when wanted for use 
are freshened by soaking, and then cooked just as one cooks 
fresh “string-beans” with us. The tiny pods make a de- 
licious pickle by themselves, or as an addition to chow-chow. 
Indeed there is scarcely any limit to the uses to which beans 
may be put as a food. They will grow in any climate and 
under almost any circumstances. In fact they have been cul- 
tivated the world over from time immemorial asa staple article 
of diet,—by the ignorant savages of Hindostan and South 
America, as well as by the more civilized races of the temper- 
ate zones. At one time the carob beans, grown on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, were supposed to be the locusts upon 
which John the Baptist subsisted in the wilderness, and they 
were therefore commonly called St. John’s bread, but the 


superstition is now, of course, exploded. ms 
—Lilian C. Streeter. 
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MISOONOEPTION. 


There’s a bugle sound or the distant plain, 
Borne on the air in a plaintive strain ; 
I hear its tones in the hush of night, 
And wake and wonder, with strange delight, 
At the bugler bold, 
Who, in storm or cold, 
Times nature’s fancies manifold. 


It comes in a faint and tremulous tone, 
That seems like a wail or a dying moan ; 
Through the shades of night on the western breeze 
It murmurs and moans through the leafless trees ; 
With a sorrowful sigh, 
As the nights go by, 
We pity the piper, you and I. 


With slipperless feet and clad in white, 
I rise from my couch and into the night 
I peer through the window, longing to see 
Who this piping piper may chance to be. 

It is then made plain 

That the weird refrain 
Is the wind through a loosened window pane. 


—Mrs. J. S, Loud. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
FROM SOUP TUREEN TO PUDDING DISH. 
VI. 


BIL OF FARE FOR A COMPANY DINNER. 


Little-Neck Clams. 
Buttered Thin Slices of Bread. 
Chantilly Soup. 


Breaded Turbans of Flounders. 
Sliced Cucumbers. 


Quarters of Lemons. 


Remoulade Sauce. 


Roast Spring Lamb. 
Asparagus Points, 


Piguante Sauce. 


Casserole of Potatoes. 


Orange Sorbet. 


Reed Birds on Toast. 


Lettuce Salad. 


Cheese Straws. Olives. 


Peas & la Francaise. 


Maraschino Ice Cream. Frozen Raspberries. 
Small Fancy Cakes. 
Salted Almonds. Fruit. Confectionery. 


Coffie. 


N preparing for a company dinner of more than three or | 
four courses the housekeeper must bear in mind that the 
work of the cook and waitress is greatly increased, and | 
that to have everything done well, the hostess, cook and | 

waitress must each thoroughly understand how the din- 
ner is to be served, at what time the cooking of each dish is 
to begin, and just when the several courses are expected to 
be ready for the table. If this cannot be done a dinner of 
three courses,—soup, meat and vegetables, and dessert,—if 
well cooked and served, will be in much better taste and 
far more elegant than any number of courses where the natced 
ing and service are poor. 

It is unwise to attempt to cook new dishes when one is 
going to have company. The extra anxiety and work will 
often cause a failure when, under ordinary circumstances the 
work would be a success. Have three bills of fare written, 
one for the cook, one for the waitress and one for yourself. 
Let these give the time when each course is to be placed on 
the table. On the cook’s it would also be well to set down 
the time when the dishes are to be put on to cook. This will 
save an immense amount of anxiety and trouble for both the 
cook and hostess. Many dinners are spoiled simply because 
there is no system as to time; some dishes having to wait 
after being cooked, whereas others are not done at al]. Pre- 
pare everything possible the day before and have the table 
set so early that you can give the last little touches yourself. 

‘Rules are given in this article for preparing all the dishes 
mentioned in the bill of fare except roast lamb and salad. 
Roasting and salads have been described in former articles. 
In the bill of fare olives come in the same course as the salad, 
but they may be put on the table at the beginning of the 
dinner and passed between the courses. The above bill of 
fare is for a spring dinner, but may serve for a guide in any 
season, substituting oysters for clams, changing the fish, 
Toast, game, salad, etc. A delicate pudding and some fruit 
will make an ample dessert if the frozen dishes be not desired. 
It is always best to have something cold, as it is one thing off 
the minds of the cook and hostess. 


Chantilly Soup. 

For soup for twelve persons there will be required the following- 
named materials: Two quarts of rich chicken stock, one pair of 
sweetbreads, three pints of cream, one generous pint of stale 
bread, three tablespoonfuls of butter, two of flour, one tablespoon- 
ful of minced carrot, three tablespoonfuls each of minced onion 
and celery, two bay leaves, one sprig of parsley, two cloves, a bit 
of mace, three teaspoonfuls of salt, half a teaspoonful of white 
pepper, and the yolks of four uncooked eggs. 

Put into a stewpan the stock and stale bread, and place on the 
fire. Into a small frying-pan put the butter and vegetables, and 
cook slowly for twenty minutes. At the end of this time take the 
vegetables from the butter and put them ina small piece of net 
lace. Add the spice and herbs and tie loosely. Put this bag into the 
soup. Into the butter remaining in the pan put the dry flour, and 
stir over the fire until smooth and frothy. Add this to the soup; 
then add the salt and pepper. Cover the stewpan and set back 
where the contents will cook gently for one hour. 

Clean the sweetbreads and cook them for twenty minutes in one 
quart of boiling water that has been seasoned with one tablespoon- 
ful of lemon juice and one teaspoonful of salt. Take them from 
the boiling water and drop them into a bowl of cold water. When 
they are cold, take them from the water; and after wiping them, 
cut them into little cubes, and set aside. 

When the soup has been cooking for almost an hour, put the 
cream on the fire in the double-boiler; reserving, however, half a 


| pint, cold. Now rub the soup through a fine sieve and return it to 


the stewpan. Add the hot cream, place on the fire, and stir fre- 
quently until it boils. As soon as it does boil, rub it once more 
through a fine sieve and place it on the fire again. Next add the 
cubes of sweetbread. Beat the yolks of the eggs until they are 
very light; then gradually beat into them the cold cream. As soon 
as the soup boils, draw the stewpan back, and stir in the yolks of 
the eggs and the cream. Cook for one minute, stirring all the 
time, and serve at once. 

The first part of this work may be done in the morning, and the 
sweetbreads, yolks of eggs and cream be added when the soup is 
| heated fordinner. The soup should be heated in the double-boiler; 
otherwise it may get burned. 

Breaded Turbans of Flounders. 

Four small flounders will be needed for twelve persons. Skin 
them, and slip the knife under the flesh, close to the bone. The 
meat will come off in a long, thin piece, narrow at the tail and in- 
creasing in breadth toward the head. There are four such pieces 
on each flounder. You can probably get the fish dealer to cut them 
off for you. Dredge the slips with saltand pepper. Put intoa hot 
soup-plate half a cupful of butter, one tablespoonful of lemon juice, 
one tablespoonful of chopped parsley, one salt-spoonful of white 
pepper and one teaspoonful of salt. Stir these ingredients over 
hot water until the butter is melted; then dip the strips of fish in 
the butter. When all have been treated in this way roll them up, 
beginning at the broad ends. Stick a wooden toothpick through 
each one asitis rolled. This gives you the turban. Now beat 
two eggs in a soup-plate, and in another soup-plate put about a 
pint of dried and sifted bread crumbs. Cover every part of the 
turban with beaten egg and roll it in the bread crumbs. Bread 
each one in this manner. Place them ona dish and set away in a 
cold place until it is time to cook them. They are then to be put 
in a frying-basket, only one layer deep, and cooked in smok- 
ing-hot fat for three minutes. Arrange them on a napkin on a 
warm dish and garnish with parsley. Serve Remoulade sauce 
in another dish. 

Here is a list of the materials you will need in preparing four 
flounders for the table: Two eggs, one pint of bread crumbs, one 
tablespoonful of lemon juice, half a cupful of butter, two salt- 
spoonfuls of pepper, two teaspoonfuls of salt. 

Remoulade Sauce. 

For this sauce allow half a pint of salad oil, the yolks of three 
hard-boiled eggs, a salt-spoonful of white pepper, a level teaspoon- 
ful of salt, four tablespoonfuls of Tarragon vinegar, and half a tea- 
spoonful of mustard. 


Boil three eggs for twenty minutes, and on taking out the yolks, 
put them ina soup-plate and work them with a silver fork until 
they become smooth. Add the salt, pepper and mustard, and as 
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soon as these ingredients are well mixed, add the oil, a teaspoonful 
atatime. When the mixture becomes very thick, add a teaspoon- 
ful of vinegar. As the sauce thickens the oil may be added more 
freely, but the vinegar, never more than a teaspoonful at a time. 
Continue this until all the materials have been used, being careful 
to stir steadily and only one way all the time. The sauce may, if 
you choose, be made the day before it will be needed. 
Piquant Sauce. 

The ingredients are one pint of brown stock, half a cupful of 
butter, two tablespoonfuls of minced cucumber pickles, two of 


minced capers, one of minced onion, four tablespoonfuls of Tarra- 


gon vinegar, one teaspoonful of sugar, one of salt, and one-fourth 
of a salt-spoonful of cayenne. 

Put the butter in a saucepan and on the fire. When it becomes 
so hot that it begins to brown slightly, add the flour. Stir until the 
flour turns light brown; then draw back to a cooler place, and 
gradually add the cold stock, stirring all the while. Set the sauce 
where it will simmer for five minutes. Put the vinegar, sugar and 
minced ingredients in another saucepan and boil rapidly for five 
minutes. At the end of that time add these to the sauce; also add 
the salt and pepper. Let the sauce simmer for five minutes more. 


Casserole of Potatoes. 

Use ten potatoes of good size, half a cupful of hot milk, a tea- 
spoonful and a half of salt, two tablespoonfuls of butter with the 
potatoes and two generous tablespoonfuls to butter the mould. 

Put the potatoes in a stewpan and, after covering them with boil- 
ing water, cook them for just thirty minutes. At the end of that 
time, after draining off all the water, mash the potatoes light and 
fine, and add the butter, salt and hot milk. Beat well. Butter a 
fancy mould very thoroughly and pack the potatoinit. Set ina 
warm place for ten minutes; then turn out on a hot dish and serve 
at once. 

Asparagus Points. 

Cut off enough heads of asparagus to make three pints. They 
should be.about two inches and a half long. Wash them in plenty 
of cold water and put them in a stewpan with boiling water enough 
to cover them. Adda teaspoonful and a half of salt and let them 
boil for twenty minutes. At the end of that time drain off all the 
water except about a gill. Adda generous tablespoonful of butter 
and, if the asparagus requires it, a little more salt. Serve ina deep 
dish. the same as peas. 

Orange Sorbet. 

To make three quarts of sorbet you will need the juice of twenty 
oranges, and grated rind of three, the juice of four lemons, three 
pints of water anda pint and a half of sugar. Grate the rind of 
three of the oranges into a bowl, and add half a pint of the water 
toit. Let this stand for two hours. Put the sugar and the re- 
mainder of the water in a stewpan and place on the fire. Boil for 
half an hour, counting from the time the syrup begins to boil. At 
the end of the half hour, set away to cool. When it is cold, strain 
into the stewpan the fruit juice and the water in which the orange 
rind has been soaking. Put this mixture in a gallon freezer,—or, a 
tin pail packed in a wooden pail will do,—and pack with fine ice 
and three cupfuls of coarse salt. Work the sorbet for twenty min- 
utes, and then take out the beater. The mixture will be about 
half frozen, as it should be; and there is so little salt that there is 
no danger of its growing much harder. It may, therefore, stand 
for several hours before being used. It should be served in glasses. 
Reed Birds on Toast. 

Allow two birds for each person. Draw the birds and then draw 
the skin from the head and neck. Cut off the feet, and wipe the 
birds. Press the legs into the bodies and fasten the heads under 
the wings by pressing the bills into the bodies. When all the 
birds have been trussed, season them with salt and rub melted 
butter over them. As each one is buttered, roll it in fine, dry 
bread crumbs and lay it on its back in ashallow pan. When all 
are done, set the pan ina cold place until it is time to cook them. 
Ten minutes before serving time see that the oven is very hot. 
Toast six large slices of bread, and butter them. Cut each slice 
into four pieces and place in a pan. Cook the birds in the oven 
for seven minutes. Put the toast in with them, and when it has 
been in for three minutes, take it out and dip each piece in a little 
hot stock and then arrange all ona hot dish. Laya bird on each 


piece of toast. Garnish the dish with water-cresses, and serve 
at_once. 
Peas a la Francaise. 

For twelve persons there will be required three cans of French 
peas, three tablespoonfuls of butter, three teaspoonfuls of flour, 
one of sugar, a teaspoonful and a half of salt and one pint of cream 
or milk. 

Drain and rinse the peas. Intoa large frying-pan put the butter, 
and when it becomes hot, add the flour. Stir the mixture until it 
is smooth and frothy; then add the peas, salt and sugar, and cook 
for ten minutes, stirring frequently. At the end of that time add 
the cream or milk, and stir the mixture frequently until it boils. 
Simmer for two minutes after it begins to boil. Serve the peas in 
a deep dish. 

Cheese Straws. 

To make enough straws for twelve persons you will need these 
materials: Six tablespoonfuls of Parmesan cheese, six of flour, 
two of butter, one salt-spoonful of salt, half a salt-spoonful of cay- 
enne, one tablespoonful of water, and two eggs. 

Beat the butter to a cream and then beat into it the unbeaten 
yolks of the eggs. When this mixture is thick and light, beat in 
the water. Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff, dry froth and 
stir them into the mixture. Mix the dry ingredients and stir them 
into the egg and butter. Continue to stir until a smooth paste is 
formed. Divide this paste into two parts. Flour the moulding 
board slightly and roll this paste very thin. Cut it into strips about 
three inches long and half an inch wide. Bake in a very moderate 
oven for fifteen minutes, and serve either hot or cold. 
Maraschino Ice-Cream. 

‘This is a delicious dish for dessert. Enough for a dozen persons 
can be made of three pints of cream, a pint and a half of milk, 
three tablespoonfuls of flour, three eggs, a pint and a half of sugar, 
six tablespoonfuls of sherry and six of Maraschino. 

Put the milk ina double-boiler and on the stove. Intoa bowl 
put half the sugar, the entire quantity of flour, and the eggs. Beat 
all these ingredients until a light, frothy mixture is formed, and 
stir this mixture into the milk when the latter begins to boil. Cook 
for twenty minutes, stirring frequently. At the end of this time 
take from the fire, and add the remaining sugar. Set away to cool, 
and when it is cold, add the flour and cream, and freeze. When 
the cream is frozen, pack it in the freezer or in moulds and let it 
stand for two hours or more. 

Frozen Raspberries. 

Use one quart jar of preserved raspberries, the juice of one 
lemon and of two oranges, and one quart of water. Rub the rasp- 
berries through a sieve fine enough to keep back the seeds. Add 
the water and the orange and lemon juice, and freeze like ice-cream. 
How to Freeze. 

Put in the tin can the article that is to be frozen and then place 
the beater in position. Now set the can in the tub, being careful 
to get it in the right place. Put on the cross-piece and turn the 
crank. If the can moves easily and regularly it is certain that all 
the parts are properly adjusted. Now pack with salt and ice the 
space between the can and tub, using ice enough to pack solidly 
and three pints of coarse salt—this quantity being allowed for a 
gallon freezer. The ice should be put in a coarse bag and pounded 
with a wooden mallet until there are no large lumps left. A piece 
of wood shaped like a paddle is the best thing for packing the 
ice. First put in enough ice to come upto about one-third the 
height of the can; then sprinkle ina pint of salt. Pack solidly, 
and then add about half as much ice as before and half as much 
salt. Continue the work until the ice and salt come to the top of 
the tin can, turning the crank occasionally during the packing in 
order to make the ice settle a little. Now turn the crank slowly 
for ten minutes and rapidly for the next ten minutes. Take off the 
cross-piece at the end of that time and wipe the cover of the can 
perfectly free of salt and ice. Now remove the cover and lift out 
the beater, scraping off all the cream and putting it in the can. 
Work a large, strong spoon up and down in the cream until the 
cream becomes smooth and light. Have ready a large pan of 
broken ice, some moulds, and a tub. Cover the bottom of the tub 
with salt and ice. Pack the cream into the moulds, working the 
spoon up and down in the cream after it is packed, in order that 
every part of the mould shall be filled and the cream be light and 
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smooth. Lay a piece of soft white paper over the surface of the 
cream before putting the covers on the moulds. Now cover the 
moulds with salt and ice and let them stand for two hours or longer. 
Or, the cream may be moulded in the freezer ; in which case drain 
off the water and pack with enough fresh salt and ice to come to 
the top of the can. Cover with a piece of carpet or an old blanket 
and set in a cold place. 

At serving time take the mould from the tub and wipe off all the 
<altand ice. Take off the cover and, after dipping the mould in 
cold water for about fifteen seconds, wipe it and, inverting it, turn 
out the cream on a cold dish. 


—Maria Pariloa. 
(Copyright. All rights reserved } 


Criginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE TEAR-KEROHIEF. 


It is only a trifling thing to show 

Just a kerchief, white as the driven snow, 
Yet many a tender and loving thought 

Is into its dainty stitchery wrought ; 

For the mother wove it from flax that grew 
And smiled in the field with its blossom blue ; 
She spun the thread whereof it was made, 
And watched it carefully where ’twas laid, 
That day’s warm kisses and night’s soft dew 
Might bleach the web to its whitest hue ; 
And then it was lovingly laid away 

For the daughter’s hand on her bridal day. 


Oh! few are the tears by the maiden shed 
On the day that her bridal vows are said, 
They may fall as she meets her father’s kiss, 
Yet her heart is glad with her nuptial bliss. 
She may fondly cling to her mother’s side, 
Yet her lover claims her, his happy bride. 
She fears not to give up her fair young life 
To the sacred duties and name of wife ; 

And there is no grief in the tears that flow 
O’er the soft round cheek with its blushing glow, 
And she smiles as she wipes them all away 
With the kerchief white on her bridal day. 


Daintily folded with tenderest care, 

The young wife taketh the kerchief fair, 

With scented rose-leaves and lavender spray, 
Scarce dried from her tears, it is laid away. 
There, in its fragrant and perfumed nest, 

For many long years may the kerchief rest. 
They will bring in their train both joy and woe 
As Time goes on in his ceaseless flow. 

But Love still maketh each burden light, 

And the home where he dwells is ever bright, 
And the wife still smiles as she smil’d the day 
She laid her kerchief with smiles away. 


But Time will pass and the years go on, 
And each day findeth some duty done, 

And the kerchief lies in its scented fold, 
But snow has sprinkled the hair of gold; 
For the fair young bride is a matron now, 
And wrinkles furrow the once smooth brow, 
And her step is no longer free and light, 
And the hair is a crown of silv’ry white. 
But her children arise and call her blest, 
And her husband’s heart in her doth rest ;— 
And the kerchief lies as ’twas laid away 

By the maiden’s hands on the bridal day. 


But there comes a day when, in peaceful rest, 
Those hands lie crossed on a quiet breast, 

When the tender eyes are forever shut, 

And the loving lips are forever mute. 

Then, ere the face that they loved is hid 

From mortal sight ’neath the coffin-lid, 

The kerchief, stained with the young bride’s tears, 
So carefully guarded for many years, 

Is gently laid o’er the features pale ; 

At Death’s cold bridal, a bridal veil! 

And the kerchief, laid for so long away, 

Hides the calm, still face on the burial day. 
—Mary N. Robinson. 


| Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


EVERY DAY OOOKERY 


INCLUDING Goop, Bap AND INDIFFERENT. 


. oe BOUT the year 1736, Dr. Johnson 

4 had visions not carried out, of 
‘S — teaching people the best butchers’ 


| meat, the best pieces of beef, how 
E) tochoose young fowls, how to roast 
4 eae and boil, and compound, as well as 
: the proper seasons of different 
vegetables. In these days of 
quick transportation there is a sort 
of millenium of all products the 
year round—“ all things come to 
him who waits,” but alas! the good 
old doctor is not here to see or 
taste either. It is claimed the “ French have for two and a 
half centuries led all nationsin the art and in the science of 
cookery, claiming to be styled the Princes of the Palate.” 
“Who climbs too high goes to fall.” 

In our admiration of and belief in the French, we may 
have been guilty of building the top of our fairy castle of 
delicate proportions before really putting in the solid foun- 
dation, but women, you know, can do anything, in season 
and out of season, especially cooks, being saved by intuition. 
To this Frenchy, delicate arrangement of all that is ethereal, 
ravishing to the eye, and alluring to the taste, a somewhat 
ornamental structure must be added, the back-bone of English 
thoroughness, enforced by Ruskin and without which this 
degree of perfection cannot be attained, which is in more than 
one sense the seed that will produce by constant attention 
to detail the perfect flower; a dash also of energy a |’ Ameri- 
caine will not come amiss. It is perfectly astonishing the 
difference there is in cooking, a given amount being placed 
in the hands of two women, one the woman of intelligence 
and refinement, understanding the art of arts perfectly, and 
the every day common cook. The hight of refined delicate 
cooking allied to the French, produces superior and ap- 
parent richness, brought about by English thoroughness. It 
is extremely funny to see some old dyspeptic soul sit down 
appalled and horror-struck before a perfect production of this 
kind, quaking inwardly and visibly like a man at the mouth, 
of some big cannon on a Fourth of July morning. Taking 
one mouthful, he is sure he will die, mentally adding a codicil 
to his will, warning his children to beware of all French 
cooking if they desire length of days, little dreaming in his 
ignorance that all this abundant richness and seeming lavish- 
ness a la French is the result of English thoroughness wielded 
by the arm al’ Americaine. 

Take a peep at him some day later, for he will not die 
quite yet, and see him feasting upon pie-crust like lead, as 
life destroying as any bullet, and hear him audibly, by way of 
remark, thank God he did not marry one of those high-toned 
women to ruin him financially and physically. “* Where 
ignorance is bliss ‘tis folly to be wise.” Let him alone, but 
try to save his children if you can, brought up under such 
influences. Green thinks Brown’s wife will run him into the 
ground with her high-toned cooking, and new fangled notions, 
a flower on the table every day, a China cup for each, no 
two alike, which Mrs. Brown, passionately fond of the beauti- 
ful, cares religiously for with her own hands. The flowers 


are her cigars and treats to which she is lawfully entitled 
through the laws of partnership. Very likely also a cute little 
pussy adorns the table which shakes the pepper out of the 
top of his head for the especial delectation of Johnnie Brown. 
A dear little bisque, almost a doll, with a blue ribbon around 
her waist supplies salt to the dinner and a particularly happy 


flavor of pleasure tq Jennie’s heart. Mamma’s trial of puff 
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Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


paste comes in a perfect whiff of almost nothing, taking no 
more shortening than Mrs. Green’s smooth tough lead, 
which will some day run her husband into the ground. And 
then mamma’s mashed potatoes! After paring and lying in 
cold water all night may be, and the water changed several 
times, she placed them over the fire and boiled them until 
done, drained them well, mashed them fine, adding salt, 
butter and milk, allowing the children to help. It was quite 
equal to a March blizzard, producing such a snow bank for 
the table, in strong contrast to Mrs. Green’s cold, soggy 
things, boiled half washed with their jackets on and half 
cold when served. And then Mrs. Brown makes such rich 
cake, it: would seem they would die, those Browns, and it 
must cost them fearfully. Let us analyze one of those 
dreadful cakes; here is the recipe. Five eggs, one-half 
pound of sugar, one-quarter of a pound of flour, a little juice 
and grate of alemon. Mr. Brown is a real jolly, kind-hearted 
man, always looking to help his wife, so on Christmas he 
bought her a beater as a present. With that she beat the 
yolks of eggs and half the sugar until very thick, then whites 
were beaten very, very stiffly, to which were added the beaten 
yolks, mixing carefully with a wooden spoon, then sifting 
in through a small sieve the remaining sugar and then the 
flour, lastly the lemon, doing this with the utmost delicacy 
and attention, dividing the mixture into two jelly tins. A 
filling had already been prepared, breaking one egg and the 
yolk of another into a quart measure, adding a good half cup of 
flour and a cup of granulated sugar, beating all together rapidly 
with a fork, adding a little of your pint of milk which had been 
scalded, when well mixed pouring in the rest of the milk and 
setting the measure into a kettle of boiling water, cooking a 
long time to insure richness, beating and stirring thoroughly, 
adding a little nice vanilla, making the cake of pulverized sugar 
and pastry flour, splitting the two cakes and placing the custard 
between. ‘The frosting uses the white of egg left, a teacup of 
pulverized sugar, a half teaspoon of flour, a little vanilla, all 
placed in a bowl together and beaten thoroughly with the 
beater. Such acake! four stories high, filled with the delicious 
cream, how rich it was, what with work, effort, intelligence, 
as far beyond Mrs. Green’s Washington pie, made with 
baking powder by the spoonful and a little flour, butter and 
one egg may be a production as dry as a chip to begin with, 
dryer yet the next day, and too dry for anything the third. 

Mrs. Brown’s was a joyful delight as long as it lasted which 
was more than a week kept in a cool place, as only a small 
piece was all that was desired at one time. It was filled with 
the element of satisfaction. But five eggs! one cries while 
we hear the echo of the cackle of the hen, use five eggs and 
then go barefoot! Better go barefoot, even, with health, 
strength and cheerfulness produced by sensible living. Some 
of the wisdom of Solomon might come in here to advantage; 
indeed it may take much of science, philosophy and religion 
as well to enforce this truth, certainly a perfect knowledge of 
the laws of comparison, a nicely adjusted balance of opposing 
forces, a close and impartial study of economics as applied to 
housekeeping. A well-known law, which is advised for dress 
and all household furnishings is that the best is the cheapest 
in the end, well-made lasts the longest. Doesevery known law 
fail when you come to cooking? If “ the road to the heart is 
through the stomach,” watch yourself closely when cross, 
irritable and tired, when all the world seems sad and blue to 
your feeling and vision, discover the state of your stomach, 
what you have been eating, how your dinner was cooked. 

We have all heard of the old lady in Maine, in some of the 
places where old ladies always live, who went to her minister 
bowed down with grief over the state of her soul, receiving 
the advice to go home and take a blue pill for disordered 
digestion. She must have lived with the Greens. Plain 


wholesome living made rich, satisfying and nourishing by a 
great deal of work and much thought is what we need. One 
with scant means desiring to~live on a par with those who 
have an abundance must experience much study with con- 
sequent knowledge gained thereby. The situation requires 
much mother wit, any amount of tact and power of adapta- 
bility, with heaps of common sense. If you cannot have 
cake and pudding every day in the week, make your cake 
satisfying and yourself satisfied one day in the week. Edu- 
cate your children with refined cooking. If not able to use 
five eggs, set your wits at work in arithmetic and divide your 
recipe, the arithmetic of life with its unending processes will 
tell upon your life and the life of those around you. Johnnie 
and Susie Brown will be on hand to help their mother try to 
make such lovely things and the consequent pride which is 
sure to follow will improve them wonderfully. “ Pride, ugly 
pride” is a much maligned attribute, a healthy praiseworthy 
pride the result of honest effort and achievement is a noble 
thing. “ Exhaustive observation is an element in all great 
success.” 

» —Mrs. William C. White. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


ATR-F AMINE, 

Dr. Felix Oswald, in a recent article in a medical journal, 
shows that 55 out of 100 white children die before they com- 
plete seven years of life, but he asserts that hardly five of that 
number are born with germs of an early death and that two- 
thirds of the remainder perish from want of life-air. It is too 
commonly assumed that a child’s lungs are too weak to stand 
ordinary fresh air, to judge by the precautions that are taken 
to shut up every possible avenue through which pure air can 
enter a room in which it is kept. There is perhaps n6 subject 
pertaining to hygiene upon which parents and nurses act so 
ignorantly or so pertinaciously refuse to be instructed as in 
this vital necessity of fresh air to every human being, young 
or old, sick or well. It is all the more needful to the delicate 
child or the ailing aduit than to others, if that is conceivable 
when it is so certainly essential to the health of all. The 
abuse, however, is more noticeable in the case of young 
children, and infants especially, who are entirely under the 
control of others in the matter, and suffer from their lack of 
judgment or fatally misdirected prudence. Dr. Oswald 
remarks: “Boys in knee-breeches often manage to remedy 
the evil by dint of strategy, while their petticoated juniors 
have to stand the brunt of paternal infatuation. Every form 
of disease is aggravated by the influence of impure air.” 
Human beings can live a long time without food, but without 
air they cannot live six minutes. Their vitality is pro- 
portionally diminished by the lack of pure air and the 
substitution of air that is vitiated and inadequate to supply 
the sustenance required from it. One cause of mischief in 
this direction is the confusion in many minds of the relations 
of heat and cold to pure or impure air. Rooms are shut up 
tightly to keep in the heat, and some economical but obtuse 
people cannot possibly see the use of having a warm fire with 
the window or door open. It lodks to them like a piece of 
extravagance, and “If you want the door open what do you 
want a fire for?” seems to them a question incapable ot 
reasonable answer. Hence air-famine is not alone inflicted 
on the babies, but is frequently made to curse the individual 
and the family through life. ~* 


THINK not the good, 
The gentle deeds of mercy thou hast done, 
Shall die forgotton all; the poor, the prisoner, 
The fatherless, the friendless and the widow, 
Who daily own the bounty of thy hand, 
Shall cry to heaven and pull a blessing on thee.— Rowe. 
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WHERE THE BERRIES GROW. 


Does any one know 
Where the wild berries grow? 
Ido. 


Up above the dust and heat, 

Where gray moss crackles beneath the feet, 

And breezes come laden with odors sweet ; 
That’s where the berries grow. 


Where great rocks bask in the sun all day, 

And light-headed grass-hoppers bob every way 

As if they were guides who were trying to say 
“ Here’s where the berries grow!” 


Blushing, maidenly Sweetbrier, 

Lady-fern, the haughty, nigh her, 

Lily with her torch of fire, 
Watch the berries grow. 


Bobolink drops down and tries them ; 
Robin chuckles when he spies them, 
What a noise if we surprise them, 
they chatter se, 
Thinking, saucy little elves, 
It is only for themselves 
That the berries grow. 


—A. B. Ward. | 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


JELLY-MAKING, 


AND A FEW SUGGESTIONS TO JELLY-MAKERS. 


HE most tart fruits will make the 
firmest jelly, although fruits of 
. all kinds can be used. But in 
~ the case of ‘peaches, quinces, 
apples and crab-apples, a little 
water must be added to them for 
the first cooking. They are not 
sufficiently juicy and would burn 
before any juice could be ob- 
tained. A more laborious 
method, however, which will 
avoid adding the water, is to im- 
provise a double-boiler by setting 
the kettle of fruit into a large pan 
of water and cook the fruit in this way. It will need stirring 
frequently and to be cooked longer than by the first method. 

(Quinces require a quarter of a pound less sugar to a pint of 
juice than other fruits, while green grapes, which make a most 
delicious, spicy jelly to eat with poultry and game, need one 
and a half pounds of sugar for the same quantity of juice. 
Barberries require that their juice and the sugar be boiled to- 
gether ten minutes before pouring into the glasses. 

Bags to strain the juice through, are often made of flannel 
and are good, but those of coarse yet firm crash are better. 
In either case two loops of tape should be sewed on each side 
of the bag, so that a piece of a broom or a mop-handle or the 
time-honored family yard-stick can be run through them and 
the bag suspended. 

A porcelain or granite ware kettle, a wooden spoon, tum- 
blers ready to roll in hot water just before filling, and towels 
to wipe them quickly all being at hand, jelly-making can 
begin without delay. 

The following rule for currant jelly and that of other berries 
has been proved both reliable and easy, and is presented for 
testing by the housewives among the readers of Goop House- 
KEEPING: 

Currant Jelly. 

Pick the currants when first fully ripe, rinse in cold water to 
wash off all traces of hellebore, so much used to destroy worms on 
the bushes, and drain in a,colander. Then remove stems and 
leaves and put the currants in a porcelain or granite ware kettle 
and place ina hot oven to scald. When the fruit is well broken 


strain all through a bag, squeezing hard to get all the juice. Strain 
a second time through a clean bag and then measure, allowing one 
pound of granulated sugar to one pint of juice. Put juice and 
sugar back into the kettle, place over the fire and stir every mo- 
ment till the sugar is dissolved. If a scum rises draw the kettle 
one side. When the juice is scalding hot pour it into glasses, pre- 
viously made Ao¢ in water. Fill the glasses quite full and let stand 
| aday ortwo. Then sift powdered sugar over the tops, or put on 
_ white paper dipped in brandy. Cover with tin covers or paste up 
| with paper and label. The jelly will Le clear, sufficiently solid and 
_ will retain the flavor of the fruit which boiling injures. 

Cold Currant Jelly. 

String the currants and crush them in an earthen dish. Placea 
fine wire sieve upon another earthen dish and pour currants and 
juice on toit and let the juice filter through. When they no longer 
drip take the remainder and squeeze in a bag and then strain the 
juice so obtained again till perfectly clear. Then weigh all the 
juice and add two pounds of sugar to one pound of juice. Mix to- 
gether thoroughly and stir tiil the sugar is dissolved. Cover the 
dish or jar and place in a cold cellar for twenty-four hours, stirring 
it at least three times during these hours. Pour into small tum- 
blers, cover with brandied paper and then with bladders. Keep in 
a cold cellar and do not open till winter. This jelly is superior 
in flavor. 


Wild “choke” cherries can be combined with currants, and 
they make a piquant relish tor meats. The proportions are 
two-thirds cherries to one-third red currants and the manner 
of making is the same as in plain currant jelly. Raspberries 
and currants are often combined in the same quantities and 
the resulting jelly, while beautiful in color, is less acid to the 
taste, which makes it acceptable to many. 

When the good housewife is making her crab-apple jelly, 
let her set aside part of the juice. When the sugar is added 
to that portion, let her also add two rose geranium leaves 
(washed clean) from her garden to each pint of the juice. Tie 
the leaves together and take them out when the scalding hot 
juice is ready for the glasses. These leaves will in no way 
affect the color of the jelly, but will give it the delicious rose 
flavor which will make the jelly especially nice to eat with 
bread and butter and to place between the layers of her jelly 
cakes. 

__—Agnes B. Ormsbee. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ORISP CLIPPINGS FROM GOOD BOOKS. 

It's easier to talk than to work. 

There are good hearts in prison. 

Young people should be ingenuous. 

A good rider must study his animal. 

It would be so beautiful to be needed. 

Be intelligent, but on no account original. 

It is a crime for a human soul to sell itself. 

Happily great hate is even rarer than great love. 

Don’t run about appealing to people’s better natures. 

The great world people have little time for sentimental friendship. 

How society takes a thing, is more important than the thing 
itself. 

A fool could make a wise man uneasy, if he looked at him long 
enough. 

It’s as difficult to realize another man’s passion as his rheu- 
matism. 

One may be as harmless as an old mule, but one does not like it 
thrown in one’s face. 

Everybody must care for his neighbor’s opinion, whether he care 
for his neighbor or not. 

Lovers may not amount to much, but they are more interesting 
than most things women talk about. 


Society does not like a young person to act like an old maid, or 
a blue stocking, or be instructive or superior. 


—Blanche Willis Howard in“ The Open Door.” 
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LOVE’S MESSENGER. 


Breeze from the South which softly strays 
And lingers long in Nature’s ways, 

Whisper to her I love. 
Tell her that I am coming too, 
Tell her when fields and woods do woo, 

And skies are blue above, 
My heart unto hers will sweetly sing, 
And the melody through her life shall ring. 

; Picton. 


Original in Goop HousgKEEPING. 


“A WORD FITLY SPOKEN.” 


AND SPOKEN TO THE POINT AND IN SEASON. 


HEY were pretty rooms in a fash- 
ionable family hotel in a fashion- 


Se able quarter of the city. Not 


very large to be sure, and they 
gave one the impression of being 
somewhat over-run with furniture. 
Still, any one upon entering would 
be inclined to say, “what a cozy 
little spot this is.” There were the 
usual handsome carpets, easy chairs 
and piano. There was a well-filled 
wes case of books. Then there were 
pictures, any quantity of hand-painted work, with every 
evidence of the hand about it; there were choice pieces of 
china, there were tidies made of lace, of ribbon, or satin, 
velvet, gold and silver tinsel; perfume sachets depending 
from the backs of arm-chairs and the mantel corners. An 
artistically painted screen made the pretense of concealing 
something its opportunity for displaying itself. Here and 
there and everywhere were exquisite pieces of drawn 
work, embroidered scarfs and “throws; ” all the many and 
various kinds of fancy-work that grow under the feminine 
hands of the present day. 

Then, through the half-drawn portiere could be seen the 
sleeping room with its hand-knitted bed-spread and bolster 
cover with their amber satin linings and finishings ; the-toilet 
table with its dainty belongings, very pretty it all looked; 
beyond a question much taste and skill had found expression 
here. 

Ona couch in the parlor was Mrs. Albertine Hayward, 
mistress of the pretty apartments and wife of Harry Hay- 
ward, newspaper correspondent and sub-editor on a morning 
daily. He was aman whom his friends and fellow-workers 
spoke of as very bright and capable and an uncommonly 
good fellow besides. 

Mrs. Albertine wore an elaborate house-gown upon her 
pretty person and a cloth wet in camphor upon her fair fore- 
head; a silk quilt of dainty make was thrown overall. She 
was a beautiful young woman, but the loveliest woman in the 
world is at a disadvantage with her head bandaged, her face 
flushed, and exhaling the odor of camphor. 

There was also a little girl in the room about five years of 
age, who sat very still by a window making the most of a ray 
of sunlight that came in through the carefully drawn curtains. 
She had the hushed manner of a child that would like to nake 
a noise but did not dare. Whenever she spoke to her dolly 
im a little louder tone than usual a low moan from the couch 
and a fretful voice called out, “O Margaret, dear, do be 
quiet, my head is killing me!” Then Margaret subsided 
into silence ; looked out on the street through the opening in 
the shutters and wished that she could have as good a time 
as the little girl across the way who went to markét every 
morning with her mamma. Then she wondered if the little 


She was upon the point of seriously asking a question 
upon the subject when there came a rap at the door; a rap, 
gentle and yet full of decision. 

“Oh, dear,” came from the depths of the silk quilt, “ It 
does not seem that I can see anybody,” but Margaret had 
opened the door and a pleasant-faced, handsomely dressed 
lady entered. 

“ The Madame below said you were ill, but I thought you 
would see me, so I came up unannounced. Like the average 
intimate friend, I abuse my privileges. Is it one of the dread- 
ful headaches again, Albertine ?” 

Albertine moaned out a muffled “ yes,” adding, “I’m glad 
you’ve come, I wouldn’t wonder if you’d do me good.” ». 

“ That’s just what I intend fo do if you will permit. Wat 
have you eaten to-day?” 

“* Nothing, since breakfast. I felt my headache coming on 
when I rose, but I wanted to finish that- side-board cover for 
Katie’s wedding, and so I worked at it all the morning, my 
head aching harder and harder with every stitch, and when 
the last one was taken I was in such a state that my only 
wish was to lie down and shut out all sight and sound. But 
the cover is finished and it’s just lovely, but so much work. 
{t hangs over the chair there, look at it.” 

“ After a little I will do so, but first I’m going to make you 
a cup of tea. Every woman of fashion ought to have tea at 
this hour, and I think you will.be the better for it.” 

The gilded Samovar was soon doing its duty, and in a short 
time the two friends sat at a dainty table sipping tea from 
dainty cups. Albertine declared herself better. Meanwhile 
her friend had managed to raise the shade and let the bright, 
winter sunshine into the room. She had put Margaret into 
her wrappings and sent her out for a run in the fresh air with 
her own little daughters whom she had left in the reception 
room below. 

After they had taken their tea, and Albertine, much brighter 
and better, was showing the drawn work with pride, and en- 
thusiastically telling of other fancy work planned, her friend 
said, “ Albertine, do you really love Kitty Wells better than 
you do yourself? ” 

“What a.question, Mary Grainge.” 

** Do you love her better than you do your husband or your 
daughter? Better than you do your health or your hap- 
piness?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Tf your love for her does not exceed your love for your- 
self and your family, will you tell me wy you have put so 
much time, strength, eyesight and nervous énergy into a gift 
for her.” 

“Why, because she sent me a present when I was mar- 
ried, this hand work is very fashionable and beautiful, | 
can do it very nicely, and to go and buy such an article 
would be an extravagance on my part. I cannot go to 
the stores and order anything that suits my fancy, as you 
can, Mary.” 

“T cannot afford to give health and strength in the direc- 
tions that you give it Albertine; you are more extravagant 
than I dare be.” 

“T suppose you mean all this fancy work, but everybody else 
does it. I have too much leisure. I like these pretty things, 
and certainly they addto the attractiveness of my rooms. 
Since I am not housekeeping I must do something, I am not 
strong enough for very hard work you know; why, I did try 
taking care of my own rooms and it made me so tired that 
Harry said I better not attempt it again. Everybody ad- 
mires my work. Only the other day Mrs. Defungus and Mrs. 
Reynestone were here and you should have heard all their 
praises for what they called my artistic creations.” 


girl’s mamma had the headache as hers did. 


“T have not the slightest wish to hear what they say. You 
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have not been in{the city very long Albertine. How many 
people do you really call your friends here ? ” 

“‘ Oh, as to friends, Mary, you know that word has not much 
meaning now-a-days. I have some pleasant acquaintances, 
and so faras I have made friends I think—why, they are 
among the best people, you know.” 

* How many of them would remember you six months if 
you were to die or move away?” 

[| don’t suppose that there are a half-dozen who would 
more than say, ‘Dear me! dead, is she? So sad!’ and then 


_ they’d forget me. Of course, they might say ‘she was a pretty 


woman,’ and they would, perhaps, add that I did exquisite 
china-painting and drawn-work. But why do you ask these 
questions Mary? You have some deep, dark reason back of 
them I know. You may as well say your say.” 

* IT am trying to ascertain as nearly as possible what com- 
pensation you are receiving for the sacrifices you are making. 
| am trying to find out what return your few, pleasant ac- 
quiintances are making for your deference to them, just what 
the few, best people are doing for you as a guid pro guo. Ac- 
cording to your own modést estimate you are playing a rather 
losing game.” 

* [ don’t consider that I am making any sacrifices. We have 
pleasant, stylish apartments, and are living within our means.” 

* Albertine, why don’t you keep house, w/y don’t you have 
that best thing this side the gates of heaven, a home?”’ 

“We cannot afford it. To rent a house in such a locality 
as we would wish to live in would be out of the question. 
We have figured on it time and over. Harry was just wild 
for his own ingleside as he expressed it, but he sees that it 
cannot be done, and lately he’s said no more about it.” 

“ Albertine, I’m going to say my say as you said I might; 
lean your head back here, I'll put this hassock at your feet 
and now listen. 

“In looking round your pretty rooms, and I admit that 
they are pretty, I see work of your hands that has involved 
much expenditure of time, strength and money, beautiful 
fancy-work as it is called—and yours is beautiful—that is not 
the outcome of a few minutes and a very little expense. 

“ It costs dollars, and it costs that which is far more impor- 
tant and valuable, nerve force and eyesight. If there can be 
anything more trying than the drawn-work so in fashion just 
now it has not fallen under my observation. Women sit and 
paint plaques, embroider tidies, draw threads, till they are so 
nervous that to use the expression I heard the other day they 
feel as though they should ‘ fly into a thousand pieces.’ 

“The craze for tucking and puffing and ruffling that 
followed the advent of the sewing machine was nothing com- 
pared to this fashion that decrees that everything shall be 
done, as Pip was brought, up ‘ by hand.’ ” 

“You do not admire these things, you see no beauty in 
the design or in the working out of the design in this article 
I have just finished.” 

“Vou are wrong, I do admire any really beautiful or artistic 
creation. There is no beauty of color or form that does not 
give me exquisite delight, but I’d rather see the rose on your 
cheek than on that plaque over there, and I should be much 
more kindly disposed toward this side-board cover if all the 
intricacies had not drawn the light from your eyes and the 
strength from your nerves. And I am free to confess that I 
do not care to see perfume sachets sending their odors up 
from every imaginable place. 

“{ do not like to rise from my chair and bring with me the 
handsomest tidy into which a woman ever put all her artistic 
dreams and attainments. I do not enjoy the scarfs that drape 
mantels and pictures and brackets here, there and every- 
where, and as for the ‘ throws’ which is, I believe a new 
name for these same scarfs, or something akin to them, I 


think they are well-named, only the name is not spelled 
correctly. And to think that these things mean head-aches, 
ill-temper, misdirected energy, weakened nerves, money. 
I place this last for it is least important.” 

“ Wouldn’t you have any of these things ? ” 

“Indeed I would just so many as were consistent with my 
means, and when I say ‘means’ I do not allude only to 
dollars and cents, but to one’s fund of strength and leisure, 
and then I would try and obey the apostle’s injunction and 
letmy ‘moderation be known of all men,’ and I would be 
very sure that I di—d a well-educated sense of the beautiful. 

* Last week y&i remember I dropped in upon you one after- 
noon and remained todinner. I found you on the couch pros- 
trate with a headache, You had been at work upon a bolting 
scarf for a friend. The painting upon it was exquisite ; the day 
before you had finished some hand-made lace for your toilet 
cushion, that was exquisite also, but the pain in your head, 
that was something dreadful. As you lay there moaning | 
felt as though I'd like to take the work into which you had 
stitched and painted your time and strength and put it all 
into the fire. You were nota pleasant object to the eye as 
you lay there Albertine, and the odors of camphor, hamamelis 
and mustard-plaster mingling and pervading the air were not 
grateful tothe sense of smell. Little Margaret had fallen 
asleep on the floor from sheer inability to keep her eyes open 
insuch an atmosphere. I remember that as your husband 
came up the stairs and entered the room humming an air 
from some opera, you cried out, ‘O Harry!’ You could not 
see the look that came over his face ; I saw it andit made me 
sorry for him and for you. But he hushed his song and 
saying ‘another dreadful headache, dearie,’ he bent down 
and found a place where your compresses and bandages 
were not, and there he set a very loving kiss. Then he 
looked around and finally, seeming to resign himself to the 
situation sat down, remarking meekly, ‘ It’s rather dark and 
rather close here; the air outside is so very refreshing 
wouldn’t it be well to admit a little of it?’ You exclaimed 
against any more light—well, Albertine, you are a very pretty 
woman and you have an excellent husband, but you'll lose 
your beauty soon at this rate, and as for Harry—I don't 
know; a woman done up in camphor a third of the time and 
a room darkened and odorous of drugs—why these things 
have driven men from their homes before now, and may 
again.” 

“Then I suppose you think a man justified in leaving his 
home for the club or some other place because his wife has a 
headache, and you think Harry is a martyr and Margaret a 
neglected child. Perhaps you go so far as to say that I am 
to blame for having these headaches.” 

“ Albertine I admire your penetration, I thank you for 
making my task easier, I do think Harry a martyr, Margaret 
a neglected and defrauded child, and you to blame for hav- 
ing these headaches. There! I’ve said it, and if you feel like 
ringing for the porter to throw me out of the window, I'll 
save you the trouble by going down and out in a more digni- 
fied and less precarious manner. But you know dear, as 
mothers say when they punish their children or give them 
bitter medicine, ‘ its for your own good.’ ” 

“Since you have said so many disagreeable things, Mary, 
you may as well finish ; I know there’s something else you 
have on your mind. Perhaps you would advise my taking 
a five-mile constitutional every day, locking up my needles 
and paint-brushes and opening a boarding-house or engaging 
in some other light and remunerative employment.” 

“ Almost thou sayest it, but not quite. I’d have you goto 
housekeeping, I’d have you let this drawn-work and other 
nerve-prostrating work alone ; I’d have you live in lighter 


| if less elegant rooms; I’d have you take the exercise and 
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have the pleasurable mental excitement that comes from be- 
ing the mistress of a home, and responsible for its comfort 
and safe conduct.” 

“We cannot afford it.” 

“You may not be able to afford a house like some of the 
personal acquaintances you know, but you can afford a 
modest little house in the suburbs ; you can furnish it simply ; 
you can employ one capable servant ; you can do your own 
marketing ; you can sweep and dust your own parlors and 
take care of your own precious bric-a-brac; you can have a 
little lawn and give Margaret, poor child, a chance to breathe 
out-of-door air, or go with other children to the parks. Think 
of such a healthy, active child as she is cooped up in this 
way. I know that Harry has to sleep late mornings; during 
that time she has to keep still, so, between the silence so im- 
posed and your headaches she might as well be in prison 
Albertine, I speak from experience. I began my married life 
trying for elegance in the place of or in preference to com- 
fort. I was anxious to know the DeFunguses and the Reyne- 
stones of society ; we took handsome rooms and I did light 
housekeeping and we took part of our meals out. I had 
handsome parlors, and I kept my bread in secret places. 
hidden by scarfs and spreads and the like, my tea and coffee 
were in fancy jars and my small cooking outfit and dishes 
were disguised according to esthetic principles. It took me 
more time to keep the traces of culinary efforts out of sight, 
to keep the odors out'of thee and everything in the right— 
no—in the wrong placejHah I can tell. I pined for the 
freedom of a kitchen, for*thé blessed privilege of having a 
gridiron and a big dish-pan, and a place where they could 
hang up unashamed and undisguised ; I wanted a real, honest, 
tea-kettle in the place of the foolish Japanese affair that did 
duty on my parlor stove, and I wanted a floor that did not 
have a velvet carpet on it upon which a crumb was a crime. 

“To be sure, my rooms looked very pretty, and Mrs. A, and 
B, and C, said they were so lovely, but in my secret soul I 
hated itall. And / did fancy work, and 7 had headaches. 

** At last one day, it dawned upon me that there was a mistake 
sothewhege, that we were paying rather too large a price for 
the Tick Matorts of life as we were living it; that even the 


approval of a few of the best people did not compensate for 
the lack of-a cooking stove and a pantry. We went to house- 
keeping, in a small way to be sure, and, for a time I did my 


sework, except my washings, and I tell you truly, 
njoyed the exercise of muscle it involved and I 


own 
that , 


earriestly recommend to the semi-invalid women of the land 


the tonic of housework in place of that found in the drug 
stores. This does not mean that a lady must make a domes- 
tic drudge of herself. 

“And, strange as it may seem to you, nobody seemed to 
mind. Affairs went on just the same after we gave up our 
handsome bay-windowed rooms and the harrowing experi- 
ence of light housekeeping and went to living like rational 
beings. The truth is my dear Albertine, the world is too busy 

‘to think for more than a minute whether you live in a flat, a 
brown-stone front or a cottage in the wilderness; and when 
it does stop to think it thinks best of those who have the in- 
dependence to live as they deem best suited to themselves. 
I kept all the friends I had made, even after I swept down 
my front steps myself mornings. And so would you do, if 
you could bring yourself to give up this unhome-like way of 
living, and my word for it in three months time you would 

., not have to keep little Margaret in a darkened room while 


and doing Kensington work; you might not always find it 
possible to wear your pretty gowns of mornings; you would 
probably miss tor a little while the society of the other lady 
boarders who have nothing to do but run into each others’ 
rooms and spend golden hours comparing fashions and 
feather-stitch, and it is possible that in money it might be a 
little more expensive ; but my dear, filled with the delight of 
making a real home, you would soon wonder at your old fond- 
ness for these smaller'things ; you would find an interest in the 
larger affairs of life, and surely, it is better to pay out money 
for real enjoyable things than for doctor’s bills. It is better 
to have Margaret grow in health and strength than to have 
her holding her breath for fear of making a noise lest she 
should waken her papa or jar her mamma’s nerves. 

“It is better to keep up in the reading of the day, to sing 
the new songs, to keep your beauty by wise exercise, than to 
count stitches on canvas, or wear elaborate tea-gowns, grow 
faded and old, while your husband is working hard night and 
day to keep your hands soft and white; all the time wonder- 
ing if this is real, true life. Poor Harry!” 

“T cannot bear another word! ” cried Albertine. ‘“ You are 
too hard.” 

Mrs Grainge drew her wraps around her, saying, “ I’m 
going now; I hear your husband’s voice below; I know the 
medicine is bitter, dear, but take it like a brave, good girl 
and it will do you good; by the way, how is your headache?” 

“ Headache! Oh, that’s gone; but, I’ve a heartache in the 
place of it.” 

“ Having something else to think of has helped your head ; 
the same thing is good for the other ache, good bye.” 

* * * * * * * * * 


They had just dined and were back in the parlor for the 
hour that was theirs before Harry’s duty called him out: 
“ Same old dinner” he said, “everything cooked in the same 
kettle; oh dear!” 

Then Albertine came and sat down on her husband’s knee, 
and began to talk, forbidding interruption. 

Harry listened with interest that increased as she pro- 
ceeded ; when she finished he said, ‘“‘ Do you mean it darling ?”’ 

“Every word of it” she said, “ and I’ve been thoughtless, 
and I’m to blame.” 

“No you are not, you are an angel,” he stoutly affirmed, 
but do you think you are strong enough, and you know they 
say there’s lots of work and care about housekeeping ?” 

“Don’t mention it,” she said, “ I can hardly wait ; I’m going 
house-hunting to-morrow.” 

“ And so we’re going to have a home dearie? our own roof, 
our own table ; won’t it be jolly?” he said. 

“We will try,” said Albertine. 

“ Right you are, my darling and if at first we don’t succeed 
we'll try, try again.” . 

“ But we will succeed ; why not? ” 

And they did; why not, indeed? 

Six months later Mrs. Grainge dined with the Haywards in 
their sunny little home in the suburbs of the ciiy. 

Looking upon the happy household, she said to herself, 
“Going to market and making bread may not be as fascinat- 
ing employment as doing Kensington, or painting china tea- 
cups, but the results are, in this and most cases, infinitely 
more satisfactory and beneficial. It was a word fitly spoken, 


and I’m glad I spoke it.” 
—Carlotta Perry. 


ALL the means of action— 


moaned the weary hours away ona couch; you would 
‘ge,not have to hush Harry when he comes in from his business 
‘~ with a song on his lips, and you could give him a cheek to 
kiss that did not smell of Pond’s extract and mustard paste. 
Possibly you would not find so much time for drawing threads 


The shapeless masses, the materials— 
Lie everywhere about us. What we need 
Is the celestial fire to change the flint 
Into transparent crystal, bright and clear. 
That fire is Genius. —Zongfel/ow. 
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AFTER. 
After the burning heat of day, 
After the stifling, dusty way, 
After the weary hours of strife 
That dim the eye and try the heart, 
Cometh the restful, cooling breeze, 
Cometh the dewy touch of trees, 
Where balmy fragrance soothes the brow, 
And bids each throbbing pain depart. 


After the round of household cares, 
The daily cross each mother bears, 
After the thickly crowded hours 
That leave no time to rest or pray, 
Cometh the evening, calm and sweet, 
Cometh the tread of home-bound feet, 
And clinging clasp of loving arms, 
Beguiling every care away. 


After the battle-field of life, 
After the hours with danger rife, 
After the weary, uphill toil 
That marks each day of life below, 
Cometh a certain recompense, 
Cometh the soul’s inheritance, 
The goodly land where crystal streams 
Through verdant meadows gently flow. 


—Mortimer C. Brown. 
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DECORATIVE PAINTING ON OHINA.—III. 


GENERAL COLORING. 


F the directions in our former 
papers have been accurately 
followed, the student should now 
be prepared to take up general 
coloring. In a first attempt with 
several colors, it will be safest 
not to use a tinted ground. 
Where a colored ground is used, 
be sure to have it suitable to your 
design. Purple against yellow, 
pink against pale blue or gray, 
and brown against delicate green 
or gray, are all good combina- 
3 3 tions. There are in the Lacroix 
— colors, the gold colors, such as 
TTT TT the carmines, crimson lake, violet 
of gold and the purples; these must never be mixed with the 
colors whose base is iron, such as the reds, carnations, ochres, 
browns, blacks and most of the grays, also iron violet. Nor 
must a brush which has been used for the iron colors, be used 
for the gold colors until it has had a thorough washing with 
turpentine and after with alcohol. A good plan is to have a 
set of brushes for each set of colors. Always use a horn or 
ivory knife with the gold colors. 

A design for china painting should not be composed of both 
very light and also dark rich colors, as dark colors require a 
stronger fire than light delicate tints. Remember that pure 
colors change less in the fire than mixed tints. Reds, greens, 
purples, carmines and browns are apt to deepen in the fire. 
Carmine or English rose are good test colors—if the fire has 
been too hot, they will have a purplish hue, and if the 
temperature has been too low they assume a yellowish hue. 
Carmines, purples and yellows must not be painted too 
thickly as they will blister and scale. In using black pure, a 
touch of deep blue will prevent it from scaling. Do not 
attempt solid black back-grounds. 

Perhaps the best way to teach anyone attempting to learn 
without a teacher, will be to describe a simple design and the 
method of painting it. For an illustration, I take one lying 


before me containing medium-sized flowers of blue, white and 
a pinkish violet, and a variety of leaves. In the colors used, 
I shall confine my directions strictly to the list mentioned in 
the last paper. Other célors may be substituted as desired. 

The top spray of leaves on the design are a delicate 
yellowish green, apple green many would use, but mixing 
yellow with a touch of grass green added, will give the tint. 
Grind down your tint with a drop or two of lavender or anis- 
seed oil, adding a tiny bit of flux, then moistening your brush 
with turpentine, lay a delicate smooth wash from the middle 
vein to the outer edge of each leaf. Do not attempt to touch 
it up while it is moist. A larger leaf lower down is put in 
with a green of rather a blue cast, made from mixing yellow 
and your blue. There is a delicate leaf almost blue, where 
very little yellow is used. Lower down the leaves are larger 
and deeper in tone; for some of them use grass green, for 
others, brown green, and for the brown ones use brown No. 4. 

For the white flower, leave the white of the china outlined 
against the green leaves, or outline delicately with brown No. 
4 or red brown, putting the shadows in with a delicate wash 
of brown green, stippled smooth. The violet flower is painted 
with a mixture of crimson lake and blue; work from the 
circumference to the center. The blue flower, paint with a 
delicate wash of blue, in which just a touch of mixing yellow 
is added to take away the crudeness of the blue. Dry this 
first painting thoroughly. The second painting may be done 
the same day if the work has been well dried by the lamp or 
oven, but it is safer to allow a day or two to pass before 
attempting to finish. 

In the second painting use only oil, and not enough to 
make the color too thin. Flux need not be used in either 
painting, but if used at all, use in the first painting ; flux gives 
a prettier glaze but must be used cautiously. In this second 
painting touch lightly, and when the color is on, let it alone; 
the stippler must not be again used. 

Having again made the delicate tint of mixing yellow and 
a little grass green, but without the flux, shade the top spray 
of delicate yellowish green leaves, allowing the shadow tint 
to be a little greener than the first wash. Now shade the 
blue green leaves with the same, or with brown green; the 
darker leaves are shaded, some of them with another touch of 
grass green and the deepest shadows touched with brown 
green. Shade the leaves of brown green with the same and 
with brown No. 4; the brown leaves with brown No.4. If 
you desire to paint dull yellow leaves, use yellow ochre and 
shade with brown No. 4. When the leaves are dry scrape out 
the veins with the needle before painting them. If they are 
pink as in the top spray of the design, paint with carmine ; use 
this also for the red edges laying it next the green, but never 
over it, as carmine is more easily ruined than almost any 
other color. For the stems use red brown, brown No. 4, or 
the greens as needed. : 

In painting flowers, be careful to shade toward the center. 
The centers of the flowers may be put in with mixing yellow 
and touched or outlined with red brown. Relief yellow may 
be bought and used for flower centers if preferred, but the 
beginner is cautioned against attempting to use any but the 
simple colors until they have acquired skill by practice. 

Shade carmine with crimson lake. Violet of gold is good 
for violets, shade with the same. Carnation is used for deep 
red flowers, not roses, and is shaded with red brown. The 
directions for the design given, are intepded for a design to 


be finished and fired only once. 
—atherine Taylor. 


THEIR difference to measure and to reach 
Reason well rectified must Nature teach ; 
And these high scrutinies are subjects fit 
For man’s all-searching and inquiring wit. 
—Sir /. Denham. 
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QUAKER HOUSEKEEPING. 
VIII. 
ABOUT JELLIES, PRESERVES AND PICKLES. 
NANTUCKET, 6th month, 25th. 
Y DEAR NIECE:-—I find it some- 
what difficult to satisfy myself as to the 
best way to give thee instruction 
as to jellies, preserves and pickles, 
there are so many different ways 


what there were in the days when 
I was taught. Then only pound for 
pound was thought to be at all to be 
depended on if we wished our pre- 
serves and jellies to be sure to keep 
well. Now so much fruit is canned 
using only a small quantity of sugar, 
and we have so many improvements in the form of self-sealing 
jars and covered glasses for jellies, that much time is saved as 
well as sugar. In covered glasses for jellies I have found 
but one kind that I consider perfectly satisfactory ; that is a 
glass jar with a glass cover, having a paper fitting closely 
over the top on the inside of the cover, and having around 
the edge the names of different jellies, so that the respective 
kind can be marked and seen through the cover, thereby sav- 
ing the necessity of other marking and also the risk of the 
marks rubbing off. I have no doubt thee can easily obtain 
them. ‘The tin-covered tumblers I do not approve of as they 
are apt to become rusty or mouldy. 

For a preserving kettle I like the porcelain-lined ones, 
either of iron or the new porcelain imported ware. For a 
jelly-bag, a coarse white flannel is as desirable as anything, 
although for some things I use bags made of scrim. Before 
using, the bags should be wrung out in hot water so that they 
will not absorb too much of the juice. It is now too late in 
the}season for strawberries, so I will commence with 


CURRANTS 


and give thee first the best rule I have ever had for Currant 
Jelly. If the currants have been carefully picked they will not 
need to be washed, but carefully looked over, picking out all 
leaves or poor currants, but not taking them off the stems. 
Weigh them and allow one-ha/f the weight of granulated or 
loaf sugar. The latter, I suppose, is really preferable for al! 
preserves. ‘Then put a few currants at a time into the kettle 
and press them with a wooden masher until there is juice 
enough extracted to prevent their burning. Then add the 
rest of the currants and let them cook slowly, stirring them 
oftén, until they are all soft and the juice well extracted. 
Strain them through the bag into an earthen dish or bowl 
(never using tin in any way about thy jellies or preserves), 
and then when all is strained through the bag, without its 
being squeezed or strained much to cause it to be cloudy, re- 
turn it to the kettle. In the meantime put the sugar in a 
broad dish and set it in the oven to get hot. When the cur- 
rant juice comes to a boil, skim it off, add the hot sugar ; stir 
it up once or twice with a wooden or silver spoon; have the 
glasses rinsed out with hot water, and fill. 

I have dippers for jellies and preserves, made of earthen 
cups. Any tinman can make them for thee by putting a rim 
around a cup and fastening to it a wooden handle. Thee 
will notice I have not mentioned any time for the boiling of 
the jelly. It needs only to become very ot and to have the 
sugar thoroughly dissolved. This jelly, of course, was to be 
made of red currants, but a very handsome jelly can be made 
of white currants, and after the juice of the currants has been 
extracted, the same as in the other, thee can add to each 


nowadays for keeping fruits from. 


pint of juice one pound of sugar and, returning it to the 
kettle, boil it for fifteen minutes. 

Black currants make a very-excellent jelly for sore throats 
or for other uses in sickness. It is to be prepared as the 
others are by boiling, first for the juice, but it can be 
squeezed through the bag to get all possible from them and 
should only boil about ten minutes as it soon becomes thick. 


RASPBERRIES. 


Take either the red or white Antwerp, looking them over 
very carefully, as they oftentimes have a small bug about 
them, and allow one pound of sugar to the pound of berries. 
Put the fruit in a wide bowl, sprinkling some sugar over the 
bottom, then, adding some berries and more sugar until all is 
used. Let it stand until all the sugar is well moistened wit! 
the juice and put it over the fire where it will gradually heat. 
Let it boil twenty minutes. A half-cupful of currant juice to 
a pound of berries is a great improvement to the flavor. 


PINEAPPLE, 


I consider the Birds Eye variety the best for preserving, 
and like it better shredded or grated than sliced, In the firs: 
place pare them and get out all the eyes and specks; then 
with a silver fork, beginning at the bottom, break off small 
pieces, which will leave the core that is of no use. Put the 
pieces in a dish, cover it with the sugar, and when it is all 
dissolved put it on to cook for about twenty minutes. 

For grated pineapple, peel and remove the specks in the 
same manner, and, having a coarse grater set over a bowl so 
as to keep all the juice, grate it lightly, being careful. to get 
none of the core in. Add the sugar—three-quarters of a 
pound to a pound of the pineapple, weighed before grating— 
and boil about the same time oz/y until the whole seems 
clear and of a light amber color. 

These preserves can be put up in the self-sealing jars, 
either pints or quarts, and will need no more care, 


CHERRIES. 


I prefer the large red cherry, and use the same amount of 
sugar. The cherries are to be freed from the stone, saving 
all the juice and letting them lie in the sugar until it is all 
dissolved. Then cook them from twenty minutes to half an 
hour until the fruit looks clear. 

I omitted to give thee with the currants, directions for pre- 
serving them whole. Strip them off the stems, being careful 
to have no poor ones among them. Allow a pound of sugar 
to a pound of currants, first making the syrup with a little 
water, taking off the scum carefully before putting in the 
currants. Cook them from fifteen to twenty minutes, and 
put up in small jars. 

Cherries and currants both make a nice sweet pickle. ‘To 
every pound of fruit allow a half-pound of sugar, a half-pint 
of cider-vinegar, half an ounce each of powdered cinnamon 
mixed, cloves and allspice, and a blade or two of mace. Boil 
all together a few moments, then add the fruit and cook 
slowly twenty minutes. Thee might like a recipe for 
Raspberry Shrub. 

To three quarts of ripe raspberries put one quart of good cider- 
vinegar ; Jet it stand twenty-four hours, then strain and put to each 
pint a pound of loaf sugar. Boil it about half an hour, being par- 
ticular to skim it clear. When cool, put a wine-glassful of brandy 
to each pint of shrub. 


This makes an excellent drink by using two spoonfuls to 
a tumblerful of water. 

Thee must have my recipe for blackberry jelly, for I know 
it will please thee : 
Blackberry Jelly. 

Take the high bush berries, look them over and put them into 
an earthen jar, setting the jar into a kettle of water and letting it 
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stand until the berries are soft and juicy; then squeeze it all 
through the jelly-bag, and for a pint of juice allow a pound of 
sugar and boil twenty minutes. . It will not be as clear as jelly, but 
it will be very nice. 

While speaking of blackberries, I will give thee a black- 
berry cordial, a very fine preparation to have in one’s closet : 
Blackberry Cordial. 

To two quarts of blackberry juice put two pounds of loaf 
sugar, half an ounce each of powdered cinnamon, allspice and 
nutmeg, and a quarter of an ounce of powdered cloves. Boil 
it all together two hours, and add to it one pint of good brandy, 
and bottle it. 

When I commenced this letter I had no idea but what I 
could give thee all such information as thee would need for 
thy preserves and pickles, but I find much yet remains to be 
said so I will again write thee in season for the later fruits. 
Both preserving and pickling take much of the time of the 
good housekeeper, but she is well repaid by the satisfaction 
she has in having such delicacies always ready for use and 
also ready to give to the sick or those who are unable to pre- 
pare them. ‘Trusting my directions will enable thee to work 
satisfactorily, I am always affectionately thy aunt, 

—Rachel Macy. 


Original in Goop HovuSEKEEPING. 


THE KITOHEN TABLE. 

CHOCOLATE CAKE—This cake will be found to be quite different 
from the ordinary chocolate cake, and if the directions are followed 
implicitly it will be found to be perfect. Take one cup of grated 
chocolate, one cup of sugar, one-half cup of milk, yolk of one 
egg. Boil all together until it thickens, let it get cool. While this 
mixture is cooling make a cake of one cup of sugar, one-half of 
butter, one-half of milk, two and one-half cups of flour after sifting, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one tablespoonful of vanilla. 
Beat up very light and add the chocolate mixture if perfectly cool. 
Bake in four jelly cake tins. Then makea boiled icing of two cups 
of sugar, one-half cup of water, the whites of two eggs beaten very 
stiff. Boil sugar and water until almost to crackle height, then 
pour very slowly on the whites of the eggs, beating them quite fast, 
when cold put between the layers. Put a pinch of citric acid in 
the frosting when beating it. 


De icious BATTER PuDDING—This is the most difficult pud- 
ding to make and to serve properly, the difficulty lying not in its 
combination of materials, as these are few and simple. The 
trouble is in mixing and bringing it to the table in that light and 
feathery condition which gives it its charm. In boiling it you 
must have a perfectly plain tin, with a perfectly tight fitting cover, 
and the pot of water in which you boil it must stand in the spot 
where you place it and not be moved until the pudding is done. 
You nust have sufficient boiling water in the pot from the first so 
that none need be added. I put a smoothing iron on top of the 
pudding pail when I put it in the water so that there can be no 
danger of its oscillating. It must be boiled just one hour and your 
pudding dish must be warmed to receive it. The directions 
exactly followed you will have a batter unequaled in delicate 
deliciousness. Beat up four eggs thoroughly, add to them one pint 
of milk and a pinch of salt, sift a teacupful of flour and add it 
gradually to the milk and eggs, beating it lightly while doing so, 
then pour the whole mixture through a fine wire strainer in which 
it is to be boiled. Remember this straining must not be forgotten. 
Serve with wine sauce. . 


—A. B.A. 
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WISE SAYINGS. 


IMPALED BY OUR STEEL PEN AND STEAL SHEARS. 


One and God, make a majority. 

Modesty and merit are a handsome couple. 

Hatred is a misdirection of the power of love. 

There is ever enough to love, to make hatred unnecessary. 

The glory is not in never falling, but in rising every time you fall. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A 80NG OF THE SAND-MAN. 


Ho! for the Sand-man! jolly old fellow, 
With twinkling eyes and a gleesome smile; 
He comes when the candles flicker yellow, 
And he does his work in jauntiest style, 
For he lightens his cumbersome bag of sand 
With a light and a brisk and a generous hand. 


Ho! for the Sand-man! merry old codger, 
His aim is firm and his shot is crack, 
And the sharpest wiles of the nimblest dodger 
Can baffle him never, nor hold him back ; 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes, brown, 
He powders them soft—and the lids drop down. 


Ho! for the Sand-man! funny old rover, 
He stops the playing and halts thé fun; 
He doesn’t wait till the games are over, 
He doesn’t care whether the romps are done, 
His shaggy old head pokes in, and lo! 
Mouths gape widely and feet lag slow. 


Ho! for the Sand-man! blithsome old caller, 
Mothers esteem him and nurses adore, 

For he gathers the children, the big and the smaller, 
And hurries them swiftly away before 

They know it’s been done, to the babbling streams 

And the singing birds of the Land of Dreams. 


—Emma A. Opper. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


II—WEAVING. 


N a former article on this subject the remark was made 
that the study of color and form and the skillful com- 
bining of colors and forms which make up the occupa- 
tions of the kindergarten open a wide door for the train- 

ing of the infantile student, through which he passes with 
delight, and it can be added with equal propriety that none 


of the kindergarten occupations are more valuable or better 
adapted to the needs of the nursery in the earliest years of 
childhood than paper weaving, both as a discipline to the 
children in nice manipulations, in forming artistic combina- 
tions, and also as an amusement. 

This occupation consists of weaving together, by the use of 
a long, flat needle made expressly for the purpose, strips of 
colored paper so as to contrast symmetrical and beautiful 
figures or patterns. The foundation of each design is a sheet 
of paper slitted into strips, which are joined by a margin at 
each end, this sheet being called a mat. Into this mat are 
woven narrow strips of paper of a different color to form the 
design. These strips are joined at both ends and sold in 
sheets, such a sheet being called a fringe. Before using the 
fringe the strips should be separated from each other with 


scissors as fast as they are wanted, but should not be torn 
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apart. The needle has a spring catch in which the strip is 
placed. ‘Then by passing the needle over and under the 
strips of the mat the strip of the fringe which is attached to 
the needle is readily and quickly woven into the pattern. 


Fic. 1. 


The above cut shows a mat partly woven, in the simplest 
pattern. The black spaces represent the mat, or slitted sheet 
which forms the foundation of the design, and the white 
spaces the fringe, or strips woven into the mat to complete 
the pattern. These strips are supposed to enter at the lower 
edge of the mat as placed on the page, always starting under 
the marginal strip which is usually wider than the slits. 
Beginning at the lower corner, the first white strip goes under 
not only the margin but also under the lower strip of the mat, 
then over one strip of the mat and then under one, continuing 
over one and under the next till the upper edge of the mat is 
reached. The next white strip goes under the margin and over 
the first strip of the mat and then under and over as before, 
and so the alternation is continued throughout the design. 

When Friedrich Froebel began his kindergarten work 
among the children of his neighbors he used a split stick for 
a weaving needle, the strip of paper being inserted between 
the two parts at the split end and held by the natural spring 
of the wood. This was a frail device and very difficult for 
little fingers to thread, and therefore a thin stick with a little 
beeswax on one end was substituted. Now, however, the 
improved forms of the steel spring needle are in common use. 


mat. Or else slide the thumb and forefinger of the left hand 
down the spring, release it and slip off sidewise or toward 
the mat. After all the strips have been woven into the mat 
the ends should be carefully pasted to the under sides of the 
margins and trimmed off just inside the edge of the mat. 
After a little practice the children take great interest in this 
occupation and soon learn to make designs which they delight 
to give their friends. In selecting the colors which form the 
pattern the child should at first have help and later on should 
occasionally be allowed to make his own choice, being duly 
instructed in regard to harmonies and contrasts of colors. 
With young children the colors used should be few and 
decided,and, as the color sense develops, shades and tints can 
be introduced. Invention in design may sometimes be per- 
mitted after the child has become familiar with the principles 
underlying the designs already worked out. 
This illustration shows a handsome completed design, one 
of a multitude which even young children can easily learn to 
weave from the material that 
ae can be placed in their hands 


at small cost and with little 


trouble. Milton Bradley Co. 


of this city manufacture paper 
an weaving material in great 


+ 


variety. The set of “ Mrs. 
Hailmann’s Graded Mats,” 
devised by Mrs. Eudora Hail- 
mann of La Porte, Ind., and 
‘published by the Bradley 
Company, are as useful and 
convenient for work at home as anything to be found in the 
market. The scheme includes six kinds of mats four inches 
square, with a cut surface three inches square. The first 
kind is divided into five strips, the second into six and so on 
to ten. As the number of strips increases, the width of 
course decreases. These mats are sold in packages of fifty, 
with as many fringes. The paper used is known as “ engine 
colored” and the colors of the mats and fringes are assorted 
in red, yellow, blue, green, orange, purple and gray. Mats of 
the same size made from coated paper are also sold in 
packages of twenty-five, with the same number of fringes, 
with the six standard colors and a shade and tint of 
each and gray, white and black. 
These weaving designs can be used for many pur- 
poses in making holiday gifts. A pretty pattern 
forms a beautiful top for some paper box, or when 


rolled cornerwise and attached to a card-board back 
is readily transformed into a cornucopia which serves 


Fic. 4. 


In figure 2 we have a general view of the “ Bradley ” weav- 
ing needle. Figure 3 shows how the paper is inserted and 
figure 4 the threaded needle ready for use. In threading this 
needle it should be taken in the left hand, with the hook end 
away from the body and the opening on the upper side, the 
thumb being placed on the spring, so that it can be depressed 
and the throat opened. Next take the strip of paper which is 


to be used with the needle in the right hand, and place the 


end in the open throat by passing it away from the body down 
the incline of the spring into the throat; then bring the paper 
into line with the needle and release the spring. Now pass 
the right thumb forward under the strip and fold it over the 
hook of the needle and the operation is completed. 

Having woven a strip of the fringe into the mat in order to 
release the needle place a finger of the right hand on the end 
of the strip, near the needle. Then with the left hand turn 
the needle over toward the mat and push it away from the 


asa catchall. There are many other uses for such 
patterns which will quickly suggest themselves when 
one beeomes accustomed to fashioning comely 
things with this kind of work. Much additional information 
regarding the material needed for paper weaving and its proc- 
esses can be gleaned from the book “Paradise of Child- 
hood,” published by Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass., 
or from their illustrated catalogue of primary school material. 
—Farquetry. 
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BITS OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Hear gently, judge kindly. 


Hatred is the vice of narrow souls. 

Sin is never overcome by looking at it. 

He who can do what he will is a lucky man. 

Faith is doing God’s will, and asking no questions. 

To understand the world is wiser than to condemn it. 
Blessed is he who profits by his wants and infirmities. 

He that loses his conscience has nothing left worth keeping. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
- HOUSEHOLD FURNISHING AND DEOORATION—VI. 


SUMMER STOVES. 


HE invention of stoves which cook with- 
out giving out heat and do away with 
the necessity of coal, wood or kindling 
is one of the greatest boons to the mod- 
ern housekeeper. The first oil and gas- 
stoves put upon the market were so 
imperfect that a prejudice against them 
was created among some housekeepers 
who cannot forget the smoke and soot 
and general uncertainties which accom- 
panied their use. The oil, gasoline or 
gas-stove of to-day, however, is almost 

as different from the original patent as is the modern cooking- 

range from the old-fashioned fireplace. 

Housekeepers do not succeed equally well with these labor 
and heat-saving stoves. In my own judgment it requires 
more common sense and executive ability to prepare an ordi- 
nary dinner of three courses and serve each in good condi- 
tion on an oil-stove, even if it be an improved one, than to per- 
form the same amount of work on arange. And I have heard 
many careless housekeepers complain bitterly that oil stoves 
were not what they were represented tobe. The fault is prob- 
ably in the woman who does fhe cooking rather than in the 
stove. It requires planning to prepare a meal of several 
dishes, including tea or coffee, all to be served at the same time. 

A very important matter is the proper cleansing of the 
stove and the regulation of the wicks. The perforated air- 
box which is found on all the best new stoves, as well as the 
other parts subject to constant use should occasionally be 
boiled in soapsuds with a small quantity of sal soda to soften 
the grease. With a little care one may learn what quantity 
of oil is consumed in a given time, and so never light the 
wicks until she is certain that a sufficient supply of oil is in 
the reservoir to complete the task she has on hand. Wicks 
will burn unevenly unless evenly trimmed, and the result of 
careless trimming is a dense, especially unclean soot which 
settles on everything about the stove, including the food. 
The blaze should not be turned to its full hight when the 
lamp is first lighted, but should be gradually raised. Good 
oil is good ; poor oil is poor. You cannot expect good results 
from any process unless good material and good thought 
have been given to it. So, emphatically, of cooking on oil- 
stoves. Some housekeepers ought never to attempt it. 

The largest and best stove which is shown this season, from 
the factory of a well-known dealer, has numerous excellences 
and improvements and is well worth the price, twenty-one dol- 
lars, which is asked for it. It rests on casters and is easily 
moved from one part of the room to another to catch a favoring 
breeze or to avoid a glare of sunlight. It consists of two 
separate lamps or stoves, each provided with two five-inch 
wicks, adjusted by means of patent roller burners instead of 
the inconvenient ratchet-wheels so long in use. These lamps 
or pairs of lamps are so arranged that they slip out from the 
body of the stove and are thus easily filled and trimmed. 
They are entirely disconnected and may be used separately 
when a smaller amount of heat is desired. There is an exten- 
sion top which contains four covers and ample space around 
them, and is provided with a damper, by means of which the 
heat may all be thrown to the front if a dish is to be prepared 
in the shortest time possible. Ovens vary in size, but the larg- 
est size is used with the stove described. This receives the 
heat from the covers in the rear and is used for roasting meats 
and baking bread, pies and cake. A large sad-heater enables 
one to use as many irons as she wishes and to find them 
always ready for use since the heat is evenly distributed. 


When it is desired to warm table plates or to keep food 
warm for a late-comer or for a second course, the large shelf in 
the rear of the lamps may be utilized. ‘The lamps which be- 
long to this stove are placed in an open iron frame, not 


| unlike that of a sewing-machine, of convenient hight, and a 


broad shelf underneath is a convenient receptacle for various 
articles used in cooking or for food already prepared. So 
generous are the dimensions of this size that one may easily 
bake and iron at the same time and have ample supply of 
heat for each. Each pair of lamps hold three quarts of oil 
and this will last twelve hours if the wicks are turned to their 
utmost limit. The perforated air-box which surrounds the 
wick-tubes ensures perfect combustion, and the general ap- 
pearance of the stove with its handsome nickel platings is 
very pleasing. The housewife may-wheel- it éut on the 
veranda and there prepare her breakfast or dinner, provided 
the draught be not too strong. Though apparently expensive 
this stove is not a dear purchase, for it quite removes the ne- 
cessity of lighting a fire in the range all summer, for occasions 
when a large amount of work must be done. The cost of the 
fuel is much less than that of wood or coal. The housewife is 
saved that painful exhaustion and headache which so fre- 
quently follow a hot summer morning spent over a coal-stove 
when ironing or baking for a large family must be done. 

There are all grades of stoves below the one just described 
which do excellent service and are, in many respects and for 
many housekeepers, equally desirable. There is one which 
has three five-inch wicks and the same number of places for 
boiling and baking as the other, a large oven and a damper. 
A convenient article called a contracting plate is used with 
all stoves below the largest size. It is what its name indi- 
cates, an iron plate containing a single hole and it permits all 
the heat to concentrate on one dish and results in very speedy 
cooking. The largest stove and the three lower grades have 
as much space for cooking purposes as a range of average 
size. The smaller sizes, which are still large stoves, have 
three or two five-inch wicks and are arranged for the use of 
extension top, oven, sad-heater, etc. 

A convenient, inexpensive little stove on which a prudent 
housekeeper can accomplish a large amount of work has 
three four-inch brass burners, a generous reservoir which is a 
solid, cored casting in one piece, and is large enough to ac- 
commodate an extension top, oven and heater, though not of 
the very largest size. The flame is large, the heat constant 
and strong, and it requires little care as its mechanism is 
very simple. It has no standard but may conveniently be 
placed on a stove or range. A single wick or two wicks can 
be lighted if the full force of heat is not required. 

The tiny one-burner makes no pretensions, but has a good 
four-inch wick and can cook you a dish of oat-meal, which 
does not require to be eaten while hot, boil an egg and make 
a cup of coffee for a summer morning breakfast and each is 
in proper condition when served. It may broil a beefsteak 
and cook potatoes on occasion, and do it admirably, but with 
the best of intentions its powers are limited, and the house- 
wife who attempts a meal requiring several dishes to be 
served hot, on this little stove, will inevitably be disappointed, 
unless she be an unusually careful planner. 

The accompaniments of the summer stoves are well-known. 
Extension tops, ovens, broilers, waffle-irons, and sad-heaters 
are excellent of their kind. Steam cookers, which cook a 
variety of vegetables, puddings and custards at the same 
time, by means of a large reservoir of boiling water under- 
neath, may be used on the oil-stove as well as on the range 
for coal or wood. 


For information received thanks are due E. K. Conant, West Four- 
teenth street, New York City. 


—Harriet M. Neale. 
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SUMMER DRINKS. 

“ Good things for which God hath given us the use of drink.”—/eremy Taylor. 
T is surprising that so little attention is paid 
to summer drinks outside of drinking- 
saloons. Man does not subsist by food 
alone at any season of the year, much 
less in summer, and yet, however the 
@, housekeeper may vary her bill of edibles 
to suit it to the change of temperature, 
she continues to offer to drink only the 
regulation tea, coffee and chocolate— 
chocolate, coffee and tea. In a day’s 
journey a lucky traveler may find a house- 
wife considerate enough to serve tea and 

coffee iced, but she is rare, like all jewels. 

Ice-cold drinks in appreciable quantities are not of course 
the best thing to take into one’s stomach, but if one will 
drink them “ whether or no,” he better find them at home 
than in some more questionable spot. Chopped ice figures 
largely in all special saloon drinks for hot weather. With 
this, some slices of lemon, cold water, and a little of any one 
of the fruit shrubs, one may concoct a “ punch,” harmless 


-and delicious. 


To make currant or any acid fruit shrub, boil the juice of 
the fruit and sugar in the proportion of one pound of sugar to 
one pint of juice, five minutes. Stir it constantly while cool- 
ing; when cold, bottle it. One or two spoonfuls of the 
shrub in a glass of water makes a nice drink. 

The merits of good lemonade should be better appreciated. 
For all those troubied with biliousness, sick headache, nausea, 
and so on, acid drinks are especially wholesome. Lemonade 


is improved for many tastes by adding lime: juice (sold in 


bottles) in the proportion of one tablespoonful of lime juice 
to one quart of lemonade. 

Those fond of the flavor of ginger will find the following 
recipe for English ginger beer very nice: Pour four quarts of 
boiling water on one ounce and a half of ginger, one ounce of 
cream tartar, one pound of .brown sugar, and two lemons 
sliced thin. Put in two gills of yeast, let it ferment twenty- 
four hours, and bottle it. Unless the weather is very hot 
keeping it two or three weeks improves it. Keep in a cool 
place, and stand bottles that are to be opened on the ice for 
some time beforehand. 

Those who do not like yeast-fermented drinks will find Dr. 
Pereira’s ginger beer delicious. White sugar, one and one- 
fourth pounds ; lemon juice, four scant tablespoonfuls ; honey, 
one ounce ; bruised ginger, one and one-fourth ounces ; water, 
one quart and a pint. Boil the ginger in part of the water 
for half an hour, then add the sugar, lemon juice and honey, 
and the rest of the water and strain through a cloth. When 
cold add the least bit of the white of an egg, and a quarter of 
a teaspoonful of essence of lemon. Let it all stand four days 
in a cool place, and then bottle. This will keep for months. 
The honey lends a peculiar softness, and from not being fer- 
mented with yeast the beer is less violent in its action when 
it is opened. 

A most strengthening and refreshing drink is made from 
oatmeal. Into a large pan put four ounces of fine, fresh oat- 
meal, six ounces of white sugar, and half a lemon cut into 
small pieces. Mix all together with a little warm water, then 
pour over it one gallon of boiling water, stirring all together 
thoroughly. Use when cold. If preferred, raspberry vin- 
egar or any other flavoring may take the place of the lemon. 

To make raspberry vinegar, mash the fruit in an earthen 


bowl; to every pound of raspberries add one pint of good | 


vinegar ; cover and let it stand two or three days, then press 
it through a jelly-bag. To every pint put half a pound of loaf 


sugar. Set the juice on the fire to come to a boil, take off 
any scum that rises; allow five minutes’ gentle boiling. Set 
it to get cool, then pour into sthall bottles and cork tightly. 

A delicious drink is made with water, ice and orange syrup. 
The latter is easily made and most convenient to have “in 
stock.” When oranges are plentiful and cheap it is a very 
economical syrup to make, as well. Select ripe and thin- 
skinned fruit. Squeeze the juice through a sieve, and to 
every pint add one and one-half pounds of powdered sugar, a 
little of the grated orange peel and the juice of one lemon. 
Boil for fifteen minutes and remove every particle of scum as 
fast as it rises, straining the syrup at last if it be not perfectly 
clear. Bottle and seal tight. Ices, custards and creamed 
butter for sauce are all nice flavored with this syrup. 

Toast water for invalids and those wishing a delicate drink 
is prepared nicely by toasting a slice of stale bread, from 
which the crust has been broken, to a nice brown. Break the 
slice in to three or four pieces in a pitcher, add a slice of 
lemon, and pour on one pint of boiling water. When cold 
strain off for use. 

Barley water for infants and others is prepared in France, 
where the children of rich and poor alike are half fed upon 
it, in this manner: To a cupful of pearl barley washed clean 
add three cupfuls of cold water; boil till the barley is soft, 
then strain and sweeten. 

This is but the barest outline of what one may conscien- 
tiously offer his neighbor to drink, and drink himself; in hot 
weather. Once add varied summer drinks to one’s “little 
list” and their possibilities, like those of desserts, are limit- 
less. One last word as to ice. It is not always necessary in 
order to serve liquids cold that they should contain ice. 
Standing them, covered closely, upon ice for a time before 
serving them brings the temperature down quite enough to 
make them agreeable to sensitive stomachs. ‘ 
—Dinah Sturgis. 


Selected for Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


“APPLES OF GOLD” IN PEN PIOTURES. 

All answers to prayer are not affirmative. = © 

Sin is sin, whatever be its name or manifestation. 

The highest characters are the simplest, the most generous. 

One saint at a time is as much as the best of men can endure as 
a companion. 

Woe to the woman who feels above her husband in the slightest 
respect—if she lets him know it. 

It is hard for a woman to realize that a man can deeply love her 
yet be absorbed in a thousand other things all the time. 


Dinner will no doubt be boiling in the pot at the crack of doom! 
Our daily necessities go on through all tribulation and despair. 

It is not always that evil deeds receive their punishment in this 
world, but doubtless they often do receive it in a way invisible to 
men. 

It is only an inert or weak woman, or, in rare cases, a very tender, 
selfless, and devoted nature, that a man can shape in his own 
fashion. 2 

It is so charming to be advised to do that which we want to; so 
cheerless to go out on a venture of our own good will, but that of 
no other: 

A man can go and come as he will; find some place in life out of 
and beyond the dwelling of its dead; but a woman must sit down 
and endure. 

The average woman does not tell or wish to tell the pastor of the 
flock to which she belongs, her troubles, inward or outward; if she 
dislikes or distrusts him, her doctor fills the niche. 

Servants in the good old New England days were a part and 
parcel of the family and deserved so to be; now they rule the house 
with a rod of iron, and despise their submissive victims. 

—Rose Terry Cooke in “ Steadfast.” 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 


DRESSES FOR SEASIDE AND MOUNTAIN WEAR—COUNTRY WRAPS AND 
GARDEN Hats. 


~3¢H ERE is something singularly impressive in the ap- 
f pearance of the great cities at this season of the 
year when fashionable life has been temporarily 
NS * transferred to the seaside and mountains. New- 
"G port and Saratoga, Nahant and Mount Desert for the 
q time are sites of fashion. New York and Boston are 
deserted. Their streets in negligee attire are crowded 
still, it istrue, not by their own people, but by the 
motley crowds of strangers from the great West and sub- 
urban towns, attracted to the cities by the cheap railroad fare 
of midsummer. Only an occasional member of the fashion- 
able throngs that lately crowded handsome thoroughfares is 
now seen. Here and there a fair, ruddy-cheeked girl on an 
errand to the city may be found in her blue mountain costume 
of flannel or her traveling dress of mohair, made loose and 
plainly and sensibly enough to satisfy the most exacting 
dress reformer. The popularity of athletics in this country 
and England has done much to settle the still mooted ques- 
tion of dress reform. There is no longer need of adopting 
eccentric dress under the excuse of health. The models of 
woman’s dress sent over to-day from England and France 
are all the most extreme hygienist could wish. The study of 
the dressmaker and tailor has recently been to lighten the 
costume, to produce yachting and tennis dresses and other 
gowns which will be useful and comfortable and at the same 
time stylish. It requires a first-class worker to do this, but 
this is the fashionable demand of the majority of American 
women, who, after all is said, are far more sensible than dress- 
reformers would have us believe. The scoldings which are 
every now and then administered to society women apply to 
ignorant, underbred women in the country towns, and to the 
servant class with large waists and feet who, no doubt often 
do compress their waists and feet to make themselves look 
like “ ladies.”” By the intelligent, stylish American girl who 
is as fastidious as a Frenchwoman about the appropriateness 
of attire, such admonitions are not needed. 


TAILOR GOWNS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
There is nothing more dainty and comfortable than the so- 
called yachting gowns of English tailors, many of which are 
made in styles used for morning at the seaside or in the long 


country strolls over mountains and woodland. A charming ° 


material for seaside wear, indeed the very best fabric of its 
kind, is English serge, which comes only in white and navy 
blues. It is especially useful for bathing dresses as it is not 
injured by sea water. It is not harsh as its name might indi- 
cate as the American and Irish serges are, but it is soft to the 
touch. Charming gowns are also made of white linen of a 
fine, heavy shirting quality. These gowns are frequently 
trimmed with bands of navy blue “ dungaree,” a dark blue 
cotton of a coldr which is warranted not to run into the white 
or change in washing. White sea serges are frequently made 
into dresses with a slight touch of gold braid of the quality 
which, like the vaunted needlework in metal done by the 
Orientals, remains untarnished in dampness and only be- 
comes brighter with years. Amateur dressmakers who con- 
template using metals on white goods, however, are warned 
that there is no metal, not even Japanese gold thread, which 
will resist the atmosphere of sulphur and that sulphur is a 
component part of the process of bleaching usually resorted 
to to produce the beautiful cream-white woolens which have 
recently been used for gowns. There are white woolens 
made without the use of sulphur, but shop-keepers do not 
always know them in their stock, and it is a great risk to trim 


any dress of this kind with metal. Metal embroideries in the 
shops are worked on goods known to be without sulphur, or 
they would be tarnished before they were sold. When a bit 
of white wool embroidery in metals is used in dark dresses as 
a vest or at the cuffs, it is far better to purchase these em- 
broideries. White serge gowns similar to those worn by the 
Princess of Wales are quite elaborate, combining white moire 
silk in their make up. A charming seaside gown is of dark 
blue serge with full sleeves of white nun’s veiling and a full 
vest falling from under the short front of the Dérectoire coat. 
The sleeves of this coat are mere caps and display almost the 
entire length of the sleeves. Large gilt buttons finish the 
coat. A beautiful afternoon dress for seaside wear may be 
made of two shades of blue, a light blue cashmere being com- 
bined with dark-faced cloth. The bodice and paneled drap- 
ery of the dress is of the dark blue-faced cloth. The full 
front breadth of pale blue cashmere is hemmed up on the 
outside the distance of nine inches and held by a gold braid. 
The short zouave jacket of light blue cashmere has a large 
turned-back collar of dark blue braided with gold and dis- 
playing a chemisette of sheer muslin. Another lovely sum- 
mer gown is of two shades of green braided in oxidized silver. 


JACKETS AND COATS. 


A slight coat or wrap of some sort is continually needed in 
the country during the morning and evening. Such coats are 
made for young ladies quite simply, this season, of rough 
heavy serges in double breasted reefing or sailor shape, with 
a rolled collar, brass buttons and often with a careless sailor 
tie of black silk at the throat or under the collar. A white 
linen shirt waist with a front resembling a gentleman’s shield 
front shirt is often worn with this coat. Ladies in middle 
age still wear the convenient little shoulder wraps, which are 
so successful in concealing the defects of a figure that has 
lost the rotundity of youth or become larger than the limits 
of grace allow. Little blazer jackets of the lighest wool are 
made of striped flannels and finished without linings, and 
caught together over the bust forming a light cut-a-way 
jacket and are used for extra warm weather or merely to save 
a light dress from the effects of dust and dew, adding as they 
do but a feather weight to the clothing, Ulsters of light wool 
are useful for rain cloaks and for traveling during cool damp 
days. A shoulder shawl of chuddah or the excellent French 
camel’s-hair that imitates chuddah so well is indispensable 
for a piazza wrap. Unlike the knit shawls it may be washed. 
These shawls in India goods or in French come in crimson 
red, pale blue, rose cream, white, quaker drabs and some 
other colors. 


SEASIDE AND MOUNTAIN HATS AND BONNETS. 


Garden hats of some delicate material or of fancy straw 
trimmed with lace or mull in large shapes that shade the face 
are worn. The French fancy prevails at many watering 
places of using a handsome parasol of some figured ornate 
material like blue and white crape or brocade and dispensing 
with all covering to the head but the lightest lace scarf ora 
bonnet, which is the merest head-dress. Young ladies still 
use light jockey caps and the soft felt hats which are so light 
ag to be almost feather like in weight for negligee and 
ordinary morning wear in the country. 

—Helena Rowe. 


LEARN to win a lady’s faith 
Nobly, as the thing is high; 
Bravely, as for life and death, 
With a loyal gravity. 
Lead her from the festive boards, 
Point her to the starry skys, 
Guard her by your truthful words, 
Pure from courtship’s flatteries. 
—Mrs. E. B. Browning 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
FETTERS ?7—A RETROSPEOT. 


“How Strongly our Hearts are Fettered on Earth.” 


ETTERS ?” asked a laughing youth, 
seizing the left hand of his favorite 
cousin, a bride of three months at 
twenty. “Fetters?” the plain gold 
betrothal circle, with its mystic ini- 
tials, “G. A. T. to E. R., Feb., 
1866,” then the wedding ring, heavily 
chased in semblance of a wealth of 
golden roses, bearing the new name 
and date a year later. Life seemed 
all golden glint, all roses of youth 
and hope and love; heretofore the 
best of all things had been rendered 
as but due her, from parents, friends 
and lovers, and in purest faith she had given her life to the 
keeping of another, submitting with joy and a light heart to 
wear his gifts—almost resenting the bachelor suggestion— 
fetters, indeed! 

Of her own choice she was bound to the life of another, one 
whose life had never touched either mental or moral plane 
such as she held in ideal ;—won by long persistent devotion, 
the enlisting of sympathies and influences for his happiness. 
How unselfish womankind grow to love those in whom a dis- 
interested person would seek in vain for loveliness is a mys- 
tery yet to be solved, yet the facts remain and she fondly 
hoped to find in the cozy new home, in making a true home, 
the joyous freedom of her previous life and the realization of 
her fair ideal. How soon the unacknowledged sinking at 
heart at the first disappointment, the first sensation of the 
truth of her enthrallment! While the golden’ bands fitted 
snugly the taper fingers, no jingle called to mind the facetious 
cousin’s suggestion, but as the years by trios, as then the 
months, had passed, and the fingers grew thin so that as often 
the golden circles slipped off they brought a season of reflec- 
tion and retrospect, a realization of what those fetters have 
been, of the added links to those first perishable ones, these 
imperishable as are only the immortal souls of little children. 
Seven trios of years. Sitting alone at the task of the family 
mending,—prosaic enough, indeed,—the thin hand holding 
the “patch beside patch,” off slip the now half-worn away 
rings, and as she recovers them, memory reproduces the day 
“long weary years awa,” when they were in the jest and badi- 
nage of her honeymoon first regarded as “Fetters.” Stitch- 
ing away fancy and fact labor together.—The first trio of years 
found her indeed fettered to a new life, tied down to the pro- 
saic life of the farm routine—the mother’s duty. Bereft of 
her loving mother, and all too late realizing her lack of even 
physical strength to contend with necessary labor, yet wearily 
struggling to hide away the galling fetters and be brave and 
loyal to her master. 

Another and another trio still added weight of cares of 
dutiés, of little loving souls to be trained for time and for 
eternity; fettered to humble life by “lack of ducats,” too, 
and faulted by those from whom she most needed kindness. 

Another trio of years, the fetters begin to wear into the very 
soul life and sap her strength from its foundations; rebellious 
often, alas, how vainly one must struggle who fails to keep 
her faith. Now as the fifth trio of years close, one, two, three 
little lives go out over the river to the better home,—three 
broken links on earth, there strongly binding ones to renew a 
hope of reunion where sorrow never comes. 

Fetters? How strongly our hearts are fettered to earth by 
our ties of blood! Each child a link in the great cable, and 
the part on the other side has its helpful influence over first 
and last. Sixth trio, and the baby girl, whom, as seventh 


daughter, she almost ventured to call “Omega,” yet left un- 
spoken the thought. Now they begin to go out into the great 
world and the magnetic influence of the mother love and care 
must reach out after them, must in turn be fetters to hold 
them to truth and right. Years of the seventh trio are gone 
and yet in the great need for the day, she has realized the 
promised “ strength” and in retrospect sees the bright spots, 
the triumphs, and fettered to earth by mother love and desire 
feels, too, that release from all that these imply comes only in 
the fulfillment of the too often lightly spoken, lightly heard, 


“Till death do us part.” 
—Rosamond E. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


OREAM OF TARTAR. 

Cream of tartar is tartar pure and simple. It is the acid 
principle of grapes and it is obtained chiefly from them. It 
accumulates in crystals on the sides of wine vats or settles to 
the bottom with the lees, it being insoluble in alcohol and so 
forsaking the grape juice as soon as it begins to be converted 
into alcohol. There are one or two pounds of it in a ton of 
grapes, and it is extracted from the crystals collected from the 
wine vats, called “argols,” or from the lees, by a refining 
process either before or after its shipment from the wine- 
makers. The refiners take advantage of the easy solubility 
of the tartar in hot water. The argols and lees are put into 
hot water from which the foreign matter is permitted to settle. 
Then the hot acid solution is cooled and the tartar is precipi- 
tated and crystallized. It is then only half-refined and is put 
through another process in which the aid of chemicals is 
called in, and from which the tartar comes clear, pure and 
white. Then it is dried and pulverized and becomes the 
cream of tartar of commerce and the cuisine. Nearly all the 
cream of tartar used in the United States is refined in this 
country, and the best now reaches 99 per cent of purity: 
Being high-priced it is much adulterated, alum, terra alba, 
rice, flour, starch, and various phosphates being employed for 
the purpose, while a totally fraudulent article is made from 
tartaric acid and terra alba, which is sold largely for the real 
cream of tartar and causes much trouble and disappointment 
to the housekeeper. Two common tests for impure cream of 
tartar are given as follows: Take a teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar and two teaspoonfuls of bicarbonate of soda and 
dissolve in a tumbler of water. If pure, this will in a short 
time become clear; if adulterated with terra alba a white 
deposit will be found on the bottom of the tumbler. Add a 
few drops of tincture of iodine to the solution; if pure it will 
turn the water to a tea color, but if it contains starch it 
will become a deep blue. In some cases, however, nothing 
but a chemical analysis will detect the adulteration. Some- 
times the half-refined argols are put on the market as “ pure 
cream of tartar.” They are not adulterated of course, but are 
really a fraud, as they contain much less than the amount of 
cream of tartar found in the same weight of the refined article. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
DIALECT GEMS. 

It seem as ef grace could work in some naters better’n others. 

When you can do somethin’, either to help or hinder, it’s a com- 
fort. 

The ’arth isn’t no place for saints; folks here below don’t know 
how to treat ’em. ; 

There’s all sorts of folks in the world, and it’s no great use to be 
studyin’ of ’em, an’ gabbin’. 

There’s some water runs dreadful still because it’s deep; an’ 
some because the’ ain’t no stun’s into it. 

The ways of Providence are dreadful mysterious, and the wust 
of it is you can’t neither change ’em nor see into ’em. 

—Rose Terry Cooke, in “ Steadfast.” 
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THE 00ZY OORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. ; 


CRYSTALLIZED GLACE FRUITS. 
“.duor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will some reader of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING kindly give through 
the Cozy Corner a recipe for making crystallized or glacé fruits? 
FRESNO, CAL. Mrs. R. W. W. 


CUSTARD AND APPLE PIE CRUST. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have found that even I was able to suggest a way of keeping 
custard pie crust in place, to a housekeeper of exquisite experi- 
ence, so I hope to help some other by saying that if the lined plate 
be set in a draft of cool air (not in a cellar) for ten or fifteen min- 
utes, it will be likely to bear filling to its brim and to hold its con- 
tents secure from running out. Apple pies having the sugar put 
under the apples, are not so apt to lose the syrup in baking as are 
those with sugar above the fruit. ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 


SOAPSTONE GRIDDLE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I would like to- know how the soapstone griddle, mentioned in 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING of February 2, No. 98, is prepared to pre- 
vent cakes from sticking. I have used one for some time, but 
the cakes always stick and it requires considerable patience to get 
along with it. Friends with whom I am visiting have one and they 
have the same trouble that I have. I would like to know also how 
to “ thoroughly cleanse ”’ the griddle spoken of in the same number 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. x. 

KANSAS City, Mo. 


CHERRY TOAST. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The enclosed directions are for an old-fashioned but excellent 
dish which was always found on my grandmother’s breakfast table 
during cherry time. You may deem it worthy a place in your ex- 
cellent journal. Take ripe cherries, one or more quarts, stem and 
wash, and, if you prefer, remove the stones (we like it best with 
them in), place over the fire and, unless they are very ripe, add a 
little water; add sugar to taste. While they are cooking have 
several slices of bread nicely toasted and placed in a large dish; 
when the cherries are soft but not broken, pour over the toast. To 
be eaten cold. M. M. F. 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


**SO CALLED” COFFEE CAKE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In your issue of April 27, Mrs. H. B. A. asks fora nice rule for 
so called coffee cake, made of bread dough. I have seen no answer, 
so I take pleasure in giving her my way: Take a piece of bread 
dough when ready to be made into loaves, roll thin as possible, 
spread liberally with butter, sprinkle with currants, sugar, cinna- 
mon and raisins, cut into strips two or three inches wide and roll 
as for roll jelly cake. Lay in bread pan, allowing room between 
each roll for raising; when light, bake. Sour cream is very nice 
in place of butter. The regular name for this is ‘“ Schnecken- 
haiisen ” (snail houses), and it is more appetizing in appearance than 
the more common coffee cake. I think this will also answer Mrs. 
A. C. A.in May rth, as the recipe came to me from a German 


lady. Mrs. A. V. B. 
GLENDALE, CAL. 


LUNCHES FOR A ** HUSBAND’S MOTHER.” 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The request of “J. M. K.” appeals to my sympathies, as I have 
“been there myself” and know just how difficult it is to get up 
lunches for some particular guest at small expense. If the few rec- 
ipes which follow prove any help to her I shall be heartily glad. 

BAKED OMELET.—Beat well the yolks of three eggs, add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a heaping teaspoonful of corn starch or flour, mixed 


with about a third of a pint of milk, then put in the stiff beaten whites of 
the three eggs; pour the batter thus prepared into a small, well buttered 
baking-pan and bake about five minutes. Turn ona hot dish and serve 
instantly. 


LitrLe TEA CAKES (FOR THREE PERSONS).—Beat one egg, add half 
a cupful of sugar (to be more explicit, two-thirds of a gill), two ounces of 
butter, creamed, and a gill of sweet milk; then sift in half a pint of flour 
mixed with a teaspoonful of baking powder, and flavor with half a tea- 
spoonful of lemon, bitter almond, or vanilla extract. Bake in greased 
iron muffin pans, if possible, although any muffin rings will answer the 
purpose. The cakes are nice warm or cold. 


HoMINY OR Rice RECHAUFFE.—If a cupful of pearl hominy has been 
left from breakfast it is nice served thus: Mash it on the back of the 
stove until free from lumps, add one well beaten egg, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, a heaping teaspoonful of sugar, a grate of lemon rind, or else one 
drop of lemon extract, and one tablespoonful of flour mixed in a table- 
spoonful of milk. Mix well with a spoon, and fry in a little hot butter. 
If put into a small skillet, it can be beautifully turned when brown on 
one side by dividing the round cake into four quarters with a knife, and 
turning each quarter separately. This simple little dish is inexpensive 
and is as nice as the more troublesome croquettes. 

I should like to give a few more recipes, but fear to take up your 
space. I hope that “J. M. K.” knows that cold boiled beef’s heart 
sliced, is nice for lunch, and that gingerbread may be made just as 
well with a cupful of boiling water into which a teaspoonful of soda 
has been dissolved as it can with sour milk, which one often lacks 
at the time needed. 

I would suggest that in the matter of sugar and butter every one 
is a law unto himself; there is one thing, perfectly firm, hard butter 
goes further than soft butter. F. H. B. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PORK AND BEANS. 


You may talk of French kickshaws, your truffles, 
Your champignons and your purées, 
But give me the plain dish without ruffles, 
The dish of our grandfathers’ days. 
I care not for oil-reeking sallet, 
I’ve no turtle fat in my tureens ; 
The dish that is most to my palate 
Is a big plate of hot pork and beans. 


A terrapin stew is a treasure, 
And a canvasback duck is a dear; 
There are many good men who take pleasure 
In Frankfurter sausage and beer. 
Some love macaroni au gratin, 
And some smoked beef tongue and greens; 
But give me at evening and matin 
A big plate of hot pork and beans. 


Let the beans be the whitest and fattest 
(To bake them all night is the thing), 
Then, with pork to add flavor, I’ll attest, 
’Tis a dainty too good for a king. 
Then put vinegar, pepper and salt in, 
And the trimming the appetite keens, 
And the one thing in life there’s no fault in 
Is a big plate of hot pork and beans.. 


I am partial to coon and to "possum, 
I am partial to partridge and grouse, 

And to flapjacks where steaming cooks toss ’em 
In a Ladies’ and Gents’ Eating House. 

I have eaten things curried and deviled, 
Dyspepsia’s most highly spiced means ; 

But the food in which most I have reveled 
Is a big plate of hot pork and beans. 


It makes active the brain’s convolutions, 
It is pure intellectual food ; 
It’s the basis of free institutions, 
New England’s best beatitude. 
Each day of my life may I eat it, 
Ay, e’en to my life’s closing scenes, 
For there’s nothing so good, I repeat it, 
As a big plate of hot pork and beans! 


—Hon. John D. Long. 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. Close then with thanks for their kindly attention, 
_And, if for office you soon wish to run, 
Now is the time to the fact.simply mention,— 
Bow right and left, for your address is done. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


Zz 


SPS 


Line No. 

. Gove, 3 27. Branch, 
. Dodge, . . Ewing, 
Carr, . Wild, 

. Ord, . Howe, 
Tower, . Howard, 
Ewell. ; 32. Loan, 
Ward, 33. Green, 
Dow, . Pickett, 


[Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 


196.—FOURTH OF JULY ADDRESS. 


Although a large number of solutions to the “ Fourth of July © 
Address ” have been received, none of them are found to be cor- 
rect, and consequently no awards are made. The correct names 
of the officers have all been given, but they have not been all com- ae pee 
bined in any one of the responses. We give below the “ Ad- ” Wise . %6. Bidwell 
dress ” as originally published, with the hidden names in italics, Posey, 
and also a list in the order which they appear : . Tyler, ; 38. Weed, 

. Parsons, 3. . Wool, 


| 


If you want a receipt for that popular mystery, 
Called an Address for the Fourth of July, . Forrest, . . Granger, 
(1)Go ve-ry slow, when you drop into history, . Heth, . Hill, 


(2) Dodge salient points—generalities try. Hoke, Reno, 
. Miles, ; . Humphreys, 


Step from your (3)carr-iage in (4)ord-erly manner, . Porter, Slaughter, 
Mount to the rostrum: that (5)¢ower-s up on high, . Peck, . Shields, 

Pause and salut-e we//(6) the star spangled banner . Gano, . . Lee, 
Waving its folds to-ward(7) the (&)dow-ny, blue sky. . Hatch, , . Price, 


Sn DM WN 


Bow to your audience, ta-Xe, yes,(9) a minute . French, . . Bragg, 
In which to gaze at the (10)wése looking crowd— . Casey, Ayres, 
They will sup-(11)fose y-ou will shortly begin it, . Augur. . White, 
This sort of s-(1a)tyle r-ecently is allowed. . Emory, . . Rains, 
Bow to the chairman and (13)farsons behind you, 
And, if (14)for rest you then feel a desire, 207.—RIDDLE. 
Gaze at t-(15)he th-rong, Se eater notes to remind you I come with the swallows, I come with the snow, 
How to begin—this the people admire. I dwell in old towers and grottoes low ; 
Give a slight cough, but don’t c-Aoke(16), I exhort you, When they meet me alone the children cry, ‘“‘ Oh!” 
Also a s-(17)mile, s-eemingly quite at case, They need have no fear, I’m the soul of love ; 
Remember re-(18)forter-s are there to report you— Though wed to the lion [ nest with the dove; 
Look to your q’s and a whole (19)feck of p’s. Am alike of this world and the throne above. 
I am seen in the rainbow and summer cloud, 
You cannot detach me by force from a crowd, 
Although I am always enrobed in a shroud. 
I burrow with moles, keep vigil with owls, 
I hide with hobgoblins and horrible ghouls, 
Quote from in-(24)augur-al speeches you know of, But never am absent from contr:te souls. 
And if your m-emory(25) stands you in hand, I am fond, I confess, of a merry go-round 
Jokes, even (26)si//-y ones, make a good show of— Or cotillion ; in waltzes I never am found; 
(27) Branch off in praise of our beautiful land. For every good frolic I’m certainly bound. 
You are quite sure to find me at home, and in doors, 
But forever I’m lurking in mountains and moors, 
In the woods, on the ocean and billow-washed shores. 
You could not do without me, I make up your food, 
Am part of your clothing, your coal and your wood ; 
Then tell (31)4ow ard-uous, too, are their duties,— In the wrong, but employed in doing good. 
Fighting poor (32)Zo az-d his squaw, with great zest; I sail with the moon on her track of wonder ; 
Tell them how awfully (33)g7een a recruit is I am hurled with Jupiter’s bolts of thunder ; 
When on the (34)icket they give him a rest. Without me this globe would part asunder. 
I am old as the rocks and, in wisdom, hoary ; 
My name is immortal in song and story, 
With heroes I live in deathless glory. 
Do not shun me; though found in reproof and the rod, 
-_ 5 In the tombs, in the brown and moldering sod, 
alk of free (39)qwool if the (40)granger-s are round you, I am always serenely abiding in God. M. W. R. 
Tell of the thousands of sheep on the (4»)A///-s ; ghd Bates 
If some protectionists rise to confound you, 2 >8.—REBUS. 


Say you ca-(42)re mo-thing for Congressmen’s bills. Oo 


Having be-(20)gax o-n your first peroration 
Say, about George and his (21)4a¢ch-et, you know, 
Flavor with (22) rench, if you wish, your oration, 
That is, in (23)case y-ou your learning would show. 


Speak of th-(28)e¢ winzg-s of our noble spread eagle— 
(29) Wila-ly he screamed when the battles progressed ; 
Tell of our army, its splendor so regal 
And (30)how e-ach officer wants to go West. 


Turn now your face to the m-adams(35) and misses ; 
Here you (36)4¢d we// for a round of applause ; 
Get off a joke—and a (37)s¢rong pointer this is, 
(38) We ed-itors add for the good of the cause. 


Tell them you know it’s an office they’re after— 
(43) //umphrey’s specific advise them to take, | | 
This little joke will create endles-s daughter,( 44) a. 
And (45)shie/ds you in case you have made a bad break. | | 


F-/ee( 46) to another and pleasanter theme then, 
Tell them the (47)rice we for liberty pay, “ This dream all-powerful Juno sends; I bear 

Tell how you fought, bled and died, it will seem then Her mighty ———, and her words you hear.” s <. 
You are a hero, (48)érag g-oes a long way. ae 

Here you m-(49)ay res-t for a time from your labors, 209.—FRACTIONS. ; 
While the band warbles the “‘ Red, (50) White and Blue ;”” One-fourth of fork, one-fourth of soap, one-third of tub, one- 

Then start again, call your listeners ‘‘ Neighbors,”— fourth of coal, one-fifth of poker, and one-fifth of stove united form 
This st-(51)raém s-ucceeds when none other will do. what article of kitchen furniture ? STUDENT. 


July 4, 1776. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MAss., AUGUST 3, 1880. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


SEEKING REMEDIES FOR HOUSEHOLD DISEASES. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will you kindly give through your columns, and thus earn the 
grateful thanks of many young and inexperienced housekeepers, 
the rules which prevail in regard to domestics, something as to the 
average wages paid and the duties expected. Of course customs 


| in different sections of the country differ, but let us specify for 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 


Editor of Goop HousgKkgkPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- | 


tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number thé subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 


cially reserved to the writer. 


| instance the Connecticut Valley, in country villages where but one 


domestic is kept in a family. If, for instance, I hire a girl to do 
my work, must I hire a man to wait upon her, or must I do the 
more menial portions of the work, for say a family of three, my- 
self? Also what are the customs as to paying servant’s wages dur- 
ing the absence of the family for the summer? A paper some- 
what in the line suggested above would, I am sure, contain just the 
information which many young and inexperienced housekeepers 


| desire, and add to the high appreciation which Goop House- 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- _ 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 


expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 


Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 


KEEPING Fortnightly receives in many homes. 


Mrs. J. C. C. 
AGAWAM, Mass. 


A satisfactory response to the above inquiry would be an 
achievement “devoutly to be wished,” but most difficult to make. 
As countless as the footsteps of men are the customs and ways of 
that department of household life known as the field of domestic 
service. Almost any one who reads Goop HOUSEKEEPING, es- 
pecially if resident in cities or large towns, may, from their own 


| thresholds, cast a stone into a half-dozen neighboring doorways 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; | 


Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San | 


Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal: Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—Ali contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“ copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 


without touching any two where the same price is paid or the same 
detail of management is held in the matter of household service. 
As to whether the mistress of a household should hire a man to 
wait on the mistress of the kitchen, the temper of the kitchen 
maid, the disposition of the “man” and the patience and pluck 
of the mistress are prominent questions. And these have to deal 
with human nature’s elements of contradiction, such as an un- 
due assumption of ability or capability on the one hand and of 
over-weening authority and power on the other; of ill-timed exac- 
tion, of slow-yielding submission and the necessity of each extreme 
being widely cognizant of its own fitness and foibles and of the 
existence of necessarily conflicting conditions and interests. 
Again, as to the “ custom ” of paying servants wages during the 


_ absence of the family for the summer, like the more important 
| point of the original amount of wages to be paid, there seems to be 


before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and | 


newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 


date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is | 


published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any senseof 
the term— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A/] manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping until called for.” 


| 


no governing rule or household law known save such as may have 
the sanction of mutual agreement. 

Briefly, then, there is less of custom, of law, or of method even, 
in regard to the business department of the domestic service ques- 
tion, than in any other of the bread-and-butter walks of life, and no 
place where the agony of despair, in consequence, oftener comes 
to the surface. The “ servant-girl-question ” vexes every house- 
hold, growing more and more vexatious every day. The bitterly 
asked question, “ What are you going to do about it?” daily 
asked one of another, as yet remains unanswered. Edward Bel 
lamy’s Utopia, so profoundly pictured in his famous “ Looking Back- 
ward,” may solve the problem. But must we wait two hundred 
years for this? Inthe meantime the establishment of public restau- 
rants, laundries, nurseries, etc., to render household daily or hourly 
service, when needed at our homes, as the grocer, the butcher and 
the baker do now, may help to solve our perplexing problem. 

To these may appropriately be added the work of Women’s 
Exchanges, and these combined would seem to furnish the most 
promising field for cultivation, with a view to making the mistress 
as independent as the maid now is. Well conducted Women’s Ex- 
changes may be made to do much in the way of household helps and 
bring fair remuneration to their conductors. With these the good 
housekeepers would need but little “help ” and suchas may be need- 
ed might be arranged for by an Exchange that would send competent 
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help to order by the week, day or parts of days, as occasion might 
demand. In this way service may be had and the word “ servant,” 
which after all is one of the ugliest of stumbling-blocks in the way 
of modern housekeeping, be obliterated from the household cal- 
endar. Until a position can be gained where independence is 
more nearly equalized between those who are to be served and 
those who serve, there is but little hope of a better state of things 
than at present existing. The same elements of unrest and dis- 
satisfaction which have so troubled the business affairs of the 
“ men folks,” have made their way into the household, and are becom- 
ing as painfully operative and as keenly felt in the latter as in the 
former field of every-day life. 

The spirit of action which brought about American Independ- 
ence on the Fourth of July, 1776, has filtered down between the 
interstices of intervening years, into and through the different 
phases of American life, until it strikes the household “ with a 
sickening thud.” When one element of the extreme can make 
itself as independent as the other, and both stand on equal footing 
in this respect, the serious question of household service will be 
in a fair way to be satisfactorily answered, and—not till then. 

Goop HouSsEKEEPING sees a strip of blue sky in the horizon of 
the future in the general introduction of Women’s Exchanges, 
public restaurants, laundries, nurseries and so on, where labor 
may be performed and service rendered in the guise of business, 
and when the good housekeepers of our day will take these sug- 
gestions into careful consideration, a beginning in the line of prac- 
tical accomplishment may be made and the sooner the prescription 
is compounded and “ well shaken before taken,” the better, for 
the disease is one of wide-spread contagion, knowing no North, no 
South, no East, no West, no nothing but dissatisfaction and discom- 
fort throughout the sacred realm of home life. 


PRAOTIOAL INSTRUOTION IN DOMESTIO AFFAIRS. 

The following ‘‘Good Word for Goop HOUSEKEEPING,” from 
a good housekeeper resident in Oneida Co., N. Y., is a duplicate 
in sentiment and expression of what comes to us by every mail. 
All of these are duly appreciated and stimulate to renewed effort 
in the work of keeping Goop HOUSEKEEPING at the head of the 
procession of entertaining and practical publications: 

“Tn our conservative little town, your journal, which goes the 
rounds of the clubs, is constantly gaining in favor, and there is 
good-natured dispute as to who shall have it first, while some have 
declared that they could not wait for it another year, and should 
subscribe for it individually. It is the first publication of the kind 
that ever seemed to have dignity, or to give practical instruction 
in domestic affairs, and is really doing a great deal to elevate house- 
keeping above its former dead level of drudgery.” 


WELL AND FITLY SAID. 

Carlotta Perry’s graphically drawn pen-picture of home life, on 
page 152 of this number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, has too many 
duplicates in The Homes of the World. As to whether it is “an 
ower true tale ” or not, we cannot vouch, but it is good enough to 
be true and true enough to be good. As Captain Cuttle says, “the 
bearing of this observation lays in the application on it.” Too 
often words that might be fitly spoken are left unspoken, and in 
printing Carlotta Perry’s “ Fitly Spoken Words,” Goop HousE- 
KEEPING has the satisfaction of knowing that it gives place to 
words that may well be spoken and listened to, and that manya 
home may be benefited and bettered by taking heed to such fitly 
spoken words. 


Whatever day 
Makes man a slave, takes half his worth away.” 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Another prize paper on beans. _Lilian C. Streeter makes some 
valuable additions to the list of recipes for preparing them for the 
table. 

Miss Parloa’s series on “From Soup-tureen to Pudding-dish” 
gives the finishing touch toa valuable dinner-table series of papers. 
This bill of fare for a company dinner is elaborate enough for the 
most distinguished occasion that is likely to occur in a private 
family. 

Mrs. William C. White’s philosophical reflections on “ Every- 
Day Cookery” are suggestive of the fact that the delights of good 
cookery are not incompatible with a good digestion if they are 
managed with intelligence and skill. 

Mrs. Agnes B. Ormsbee offers some practical and timely in- 
structions in jelly-making. 

There is a very wholesome lesson in the little sketch, “A Word 
Fitly Spoken,” by Carlotta Perry. It is only one of the many 
ways in which we fail to recognize the blessings that are within 
our reach and to avail ourselves of the facilities for getting the best 
of life. 

Katherine Taylor’s third paper on “ Decorative Paiating on 
China” will be of special interest to those who have followed the 
instructions in the preceding papers. 

Aunt Rachel Macy’s letter contains helpful advice respecting 
the “doing up” of jellies, preserves and pickles. 

The second of the series of papers on “ Manual Training in the 
Household ” points out a way to both amuse and instruct the chil- 
dren and train their hands to skillful work, while teaching them 
habits of industry and usefulness. 

Harriet M. Neale has something to say about the usefulness of 
modern oil-stoves in summer. 

Summer drinks are timely. Dinah Sturgis tells how to make 
some delicious ones. 

Helena Rowe’s article on “ Family Fashions and Fancies” is, if 
possible, of more interest than ever this time. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING poets are ready with their songs in goodly 
number and quality, and there is the usual fine collection of fugi- 
tive verse. 

Not even dog-days can abate the diligence of Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING purveyors and cooks, nor eke that of the waiters. The 
bill is good and it is at your service. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


The best home magazine in this country.—/anesville, (Wis.) 
Signal. 


The reading of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING discovers a world of pleas- 
ing and useful information, which the thoughtful and painstaking 
housekeeper and entertainer will find of great advantage.—San 
Francisco Hotel Gazette. 


Among the many magazines now published in the housekeeping 
interests of the home, GooD HOUSEKEEPING stands pre-eminent. 
It is an altogether desirable book for every housewife.—J/o/ine, 
(lil.) Dispatch and Chimes. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING has never ceased to be attractive toa 
large and increasing circle of appreciative readers. It certainiy 
stands in a high niche—having a little world of its own, and fills it 
admirably.—Bryn Mawr (Pa.) Home News. 


Goop HousEKEEPING contains some of the best material ever 
compiled for the housekeeper’s use. The “timely” papers have 
been of special value, and the suggestions for young house- 
keepers have been equally serviceable for older ones.—/ourna/ 
of Education. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS, 
Steadfast. 


The latest product of Rose Terry Cooke’s busy pen is hardly to 
be designated as a novel. Whether long or short, Mrs. Cooke’s 
stories are always stories, and this is only a longer one than usual, 
filling 426 octavo pages in long primer type. It bears the stamp of 
its workman in detail and development, amplified, extended and 
multiplied to serve the larger purpose. There is the same sturdy 
moral heroism, the same strong common sense, the obvious and 
healthful moral that have characterized all her writings heretofore, 
while her skill in bringing out in strong relief and consistent full- 
ness the varied phases of human nature has never been better dis- 
played. “Steadfast” is a story of old colonial days, and depends 
for its interest largely on the religious spirit of that form of Puri- 
tanism that remained a little more than a century after the landing 
of the Pilgrims. Its climax hinges on one of many similar episodes 
that grew out of the intolerance that seemed, as it was, so incon- 
sistent with the spirit of liberty which inspired the heroism of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. If the latter were brave in facing the perils of 
an exodus to the wild New World for the sake of liberty of con- 
science, how much greater was the moral courage of these pioneers 
of religious liberty who risked ruin and reprobation at the hands 
of what was then the Established Church of New England for the 
sake of the broader freedom of the Gospel of love and forgiveness 
and the liberty to preachpit to all the world? “ Philemon Hall” 
was a type of one of the martyrs to the later persecution of the 
saints, and the story of his dealings with the Consociation of “New- 
port” County is drawn from historical records. Into this warp 
Mrs. Cooke has woven a story of very deep interest, a powerful 
story of love and conscience, and of the elevating and educating 
influences of affliction and trial on human natures both weak and 
strong. The characters are original and clearly drawn, and the 
book abounds in bright and cutting epigrams, terse bits of satire, 
and truth driven home in plain but unique phrase. The characters 
of “Esther” and of “ Parson Hall” are the most interesting 
studies Mrs. Cooke has ever given us, and the story as a whole is 
fascinating in interest when once begun and a carefully studied 
picture of the life of its times. It is not a theological or even a 
religious novel, in the sense of those that have recently attracted 
popular interest, yet it has an important bearing and may have an 
important influence in the minds of its readers, upon the current 
of religious thought with reference to the meaning and scope of 
the real Gospel of Christ. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 


“*The Open Door.” 


If you have a pet vein of cynicism that you like to have pleas- 
antly stimulated, and enjoy that fine best humor that does not label 
itself as such but waits the quick recognition of the connoisseur, 
you may find the pleasant excitement that both these conditions 
imply in Blanche Willis Howard’s new novel, “The Open Door.” 
Miss Howard is an artist like Harnett or Haberle—her work is not 
a painting on a flat surface, but to the eye the thing itself, surpris- 
ing sometimes in its verisimilitude. The hero of “The Open 
Door” is a young German count crippled by a fall with his horse. 
The heroine is a young baroness who grew up in the country al- 
most the only companion of her widowed father, and who was 
taught as the foundation of her education to hate a lie and to love 
horses. The “first old woman ” is the count’s mother, a despicable 
selfish, heartless creature who loves herself and worships a little 
snarling, tailless yellow dog, which plays the low comedy part in 
the little drama. The principal “utility” people are Frau Major 
Funnel, with a marvelous faculty for attaching people to herself and 
moving and shaping them, and a stone-carver with a character 
compounded of love, simplicity and common-sense. There are 
others, admirably sketched, as accessories, but these figures, each 
as unlike the others as possible, are kept in the foreground, clear 
cut and life-like to the close, which, by the way, is too abrupt. 
The “open door” is suicide, which the morbid mind of the crippled 
count dwelt upon, supporting himself with making copious notes 


from Seneca and Epictetus, and held as a ready means of escape | 


from the misery of his ruined life. But his very study of the sub- 
ject led him into a healthier channel—and love accomplished the 
rest. The location of the novel in Germany is purely a matter of 


fancy. It might as well have been laid in New York State or New 
England, so far as any local characteristics essential to it are con- 
cerned. Indeed the conversation is that of Americans all the way. 
The author’s keen perception of motive, and artistic insight have 
never been better displayed than in this story, which is fascinating 
and strong from its very beginning. It impresses us with a notion 
that she has put more of herself into it than has appeared in her 
former novels, and the style is sincere and charming. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1.50. 


Prisoners of Poverty Abroad. 

Mrs. Helen Campbell’s “ Prisoners of Poverty,” a study of the 
condition of some of the lower strata of the laboring classes, 
particularly the working-women, in the great cities of the United 
States, is supplemented with another volume, “ Prisoners of 
Poverty Abroad,” in which the life of working-women of European 
cities, chiefly London and Paris, is depicted with equally graphic 
and terrible truthfulness. A number of the chapters of this later 
volume first appeared in Oscar Wilde’s Woman's World,a year 
or so ago, and were read with engrossing interest by the readers of 
that magazine. They are the result of 15 months of travel and 
study, and are examples of Mrs. Campbell’s well-known methods 
of examination and description. They paint a horrible picture, but 
a truthful one, and no person of even ordinary sensibilities can 
read these books without experiencing a strong desire to do some- 
thing to abate the monstrous injustice which they describe. This 
feeling has been especially stirred in the United States by the 
revelations of the first volume, and many people have registered a 
vow to no longer buy the products that represent so much of 
misery and oppression. But while the notion of cheapness 
appeals so strongly to the economic instinct, little can be hoped for 
from such sources in the way of the reform of so serious an evil. 
The problem is too broad for discussion here, but it is manifestly 
of the utmost importance that the greatest possible information as 
to the facts should be disseminated, and to this end Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s books ought to be read in every home in the land. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 


An Artist in Mexico. 

In “ A White Umbrella in Mexico,” Francis Hopkinson Smith 
has told us what he saw during a tour in our sister republic. No 
-more agreeable book of travel has been published in recent years. 
It is not a study of the people or their politics or manners or social 
life, though it presents something of all these, but it is a succes- 
sion of delightful pictures of what came to the view of an attentive 
and artistic observer, an attempt to please rather than instruct, but 
telling the truth and so infusing instruction with the pleasure-giv- 
ing text. Illustrations from the artist-author’s own hand enhance 
the value and interest of the narrative. It isa charming book and 
is printed and bound in charming style. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 


Misdirected Humor. 

We find little to commend in “ The Story of the Puritans, a 
Go-as-you-please History,” by Wallace Peck. It is an effort to 
put the history of the Puritans in this country into the form of a 
humorous extravaganza, and is designed to be very funny and 
laughable, which it is not. It is silly and often irreverent and its 
humor, when not vapid, is mostly coarse and ribald. No good pur- 
pose can be served by it. The publishers have put it up in at- 
tractive shape and illustrated it in colors. The frontispiece, a 
representation of the ideal Puritan of modern ridicule, is the only 
really amusing thing in the book. St. Johnsbury, Vt.: Charles 
T. Walter. 


Frith’s Reminiscences. 

It is very gratifying indeed to receive another volume of the 
reminiscences of W. P. Frith, the artist and author. We learn 
from it, without surprise, that the first volume met with great 
| public approval and was so great a success as to surprise its 

writer. That volume told much about Mr. Frith himself. So 
| does this one, but less directly. The reminiscences cover many 
fields, and Mr. Frith’s style is so pleasantly simple, direct and 
| refreshing that the reader finds full entertainment in every line, 

along with much interesting information concerning a great many 
people and events. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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168 / Goop HousEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. Loudly laughing with lithesome sound ; | IN THE LIBRARY. 
Thread like gold in the sunlight’s ray ; 
Ve SAM. Children play! The sands of Time are slipping slow 
A country boy by the old stone wall, Turn again and the song flows on; To us who view them. — 
That keeps the meadow and road apart, But some of its merriment is gone ; Here is a vellum dark with crime, 
Stands handsome and manly and strongand tall;| —_‘[t singeth now in a sadder key ; And there are books of lore and rhyme,— 
And sturdy is he as the maple tree It tells of the children, one, two, three, Shall we not find a sprig of thyme 
That’s by his side. For Sam is young Boys, fast growing from day to day, If we glance through them? 
ss And his honest heart is as light and free Soon to wander from home away : The bindings old, the covers worn 
ay As the bird that sings in the summer skies. Round and round, The pages tattered. soiled and siiees A 
4 He looks far off o’er the distant hills, Round and round, They look like maidens all forlorn 7 
While a soft light shines in his hazel eyes; Lazily lagging with lonesome sound ; Upon the shelves here : : 
And leaning there by the meadow wall, Thread runs slow to the whirling spool ; There is a pathos in the place 
Ile gives this sweet, familiar call : Happy children have gone to school ; Like tears upon a gray-beard’s face; 
“Ho boss! ho boss! ho boss!” Gone to school! You shall not find the sportive trace 
Now to manhood grown, and the bells sound; Give the old wheel a few quick turns— Of merry elves here. 
sweet The kettle sings and the back log burns. ese the colon of 
As the cows come slowly from out the wood;| The old log cabin looms up to view; Such as Angelico might paint, 
se And he leaves the wall and hurries to meet Grandpa and grandma, loving, true, Scien Gets content teahintitacies quaint 
; The mild-eyed creatures, for they all know Wait for the boys to come back again, Sait nten inintinn 
The hand that strokes them as they pass And this is the old wheel’s sad refrain: | And here, upon the title-page 
= Along the road where the daisies grow. Round and round, EE i OSE pious sage 
ao Sate And each one stands by the cow-yard bars Round and round, But two names linked,—and Vl engage 
Seeming well content with the strong brown] Softly singing with a solemn sound; A pair of lovers. 
- 4 hand Gone alas! all the children gay— 
% a That milks them there ’neath the summer stars; Grown to manhood and gone away, - Together they would sit and pore 
ae And Sam’s eyes look love as he sings again Gone away ! | The sacred volume o’er and o’er, 
The well-remembered, sweet refrain, One more turn at the droning wheel, And reverently would adore 
‘‘ Ho boss! ho boss! ho boss!” One more glimpse of the past to steal— The face they viewed there; 
3 . ; Boys grown aged, all far away; } They loved the quiet twilit nooks, 
a Twas a day - June, such “w poets love. Cabin fallen to sad decay ; The sweet seclusion of the books; 
Rp There by his side a fair girl stands, ; Two old graves on the neighboring hill— | Did he read well her woman’s looks, 
egy pe And the flying clouds in the sky above That will do—let the wheel be still ; And was she wooed there ? 
Renn: Seem to play at forfeits with the sun. Round and veend 
‘s i, . How well Sam knows that a lover’s heart Scone sind, These walls that are So gray and old 
‘s ae N5 Throbs ’neath his coat, and that every one Sadly sighing with sobbing sound; Then gleamed in crimson and in gold; 
Of the clover blossoms in the field deaths gras teed: Like Christmas chimes the echoes rolled 
Is breathing to him an old love-song, Of girlish laughter ; 
Death comes softly and snaps the thread— 
And that every bud a joy can yield. Snaps the thread. And fora season all was well. 
So the maiden there by the broken wall —Marblehead Messenger Did dark Fate work a potent spell 
Takes up and sings the old-time call, On gallant swain and damosel ?— 
“Ho boss! ho boss! ho boss!” ae And what came after ? 
NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 
Once more Sam stands by the meadow bars Ah, ‘hen, what then? We cannot say; 


The day hath speech for all, it tells the glory 
And strength of its Creator, hour by hour ; 

But sweeter tones take up the endless story, 
When night reveals the hiding of His power ; 

| A deeper flush on the horizon glowing, 
A softer shadow on the moss-grown sod, 

And through the hush, the sound as of a going 


Their life was motley, grave and gay, 

And troubles met them on their way, 
To vex and grieve them; 

Long, long have past their joy and pain, 

Their days of sunshine or of rain ; 

They’ ve lived for us in youth again, 


With his wife beside him, and her arms 
Enfold a dear form, whose baby prate 

Is sweeter to them than the brook’s gay song | 
As it flows away at the foot of the hill. 

Happy they wait, for they know ere long 
The cows will come from the meadow side. 


So Sam caresses his little son, But now—we’ll leave them. 
While the young wife looks with joy and pride; — Unidentified. 
2 : And a piping voice o’er the old stone wall At his command with splendor unabated pn ane emis 
p Just breathes in baby notes the call, And eye undimmed, the warrior-sun goes down, 
‘*Ho boss! ho boss! ho boss!” While the attendant cloudlets, new-created THE SESFSTEAK. 
—Albert H. Hardy. In gold and purple, wait on his renown; You may talk of spring chickens and quail upon 
— He bids the mighty hand of night discover toast, 
SONG OF THE SPINNING-WHEEL. The starry legions, till, at His behest, Or anything else of which epicyes boast, 
Wn ie the alic ceveed once, Arrayed in light where myriad worlds watch over | But when you are hungry there’s nothing can 
This one world in its rest! take 


Out of the light of the golden day, 


The place of a juicy and savory steak. 


All in a cob-web mantle drest, The curtains of the twilight softly falling 
Grandma’s spinning-wheel stands at rest, Where the high hills their all-night vigils keep, | Two inches in thickness it ought to be cut, 
Turn it round with a motion strong, The fitful twitter of the bird recalling | With snowdrifts of fat on it sweet as a nut; 
And loud it singeth an old-time song, The madrigals of morning ‘ere they sleep; |, And always remember when buying it that 
ae Round and round, The field flowers folded for the night securely, Prime meat must be streaked and covered with 
e Lio Round and round, The shadows borne like dreams o’er hill and | fat. 
ie we Drowsy droning with dreary sound,, dale, Quick,. turn it and turn it with many re- 
“3 re Steady motion the spindle keeps ; All tell of mercies long since promised surely, turns, 
é Thread runs smooth while the baby sleeps ! Of love that cannot fail. While melting fat merrily blazes and burns, 
Baby sleeps! All day His vast and marvelous creation Imparting' rich flavors. Keep turning and— 


; Turn again and the wheel will tell, Declares His power and goodness undefiled, eee we: 
ie = How happy days to the old home fell, Then having given its evening-time oblation ’Tis done, with its inside red, juicy and rare. 
= 2 And children played all the cottage o’er, Sleeps at His footstool as a wearied child; Now pepper and salt it and on a hot plate 
= While back and forth on the sanded floor, Amid the world His eye alone can number | Enjoy it at once—not a moment to wait, 
- Grandma stepped in her golden spring, His watchful care sustaineth great and small;' And then you’ll acknowledge that nothing can 
And this is the song that the wheel will sing: | And nightly, with a love that cannot slumber, take 
Round and round, His rest enfoldeth all! The place of a luscious and juicy beefsteak. 


Round and round, —Mary Rowles Jarvis. — Goodall’s Sun. 
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